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We deeply regret that because of circumstances beyond our 
control publication of the May 1960 issue of International Con- 
ciliation has been so long delayed. The material contained in 
the present article is, however, despite the date line, as up-to- 
date as anything can be on a region that is evolving so fast. 

The study deals with the development of “political move- 
ments, ideas, and institutions among the 25,000,000 inhabitants 
of the independent West African states” formerly under French 
rule. Refreshingly, the colonial experience and the era of “de- 
colonization” are treated as but phases in an historical process. 
The authors thus avoid the ee ee view so common in 
analyses of African politics. As they point out, “European rule 
has been relatively short-lived in most of West Africa.” The 
memory of the great African empires has helped to shape the 
horizons of the future and the African leaders of today have 
been forged by African concepts of African needs. The great 
mass parties that have grown up since 1945 have evolved their 
own individuality in response to local pressures and conditions. 

In their final chapter the authors consider the implications of 
the current political movements, ideas, and institutions for the 
future development of Africa. What are the forces that foster 
separatism? What are the forces that draw the individual states 
together in pursuit of common objectives? What is the residual 
heritage of France’s political, economic, military, and cultural 
roles? 
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The Social Setting 


THIS STUDY DEALS with the development of political move- 
ments, ideas, and institutions among the 25,000,000 inhabi- 
tants' of the independent West African states that were 
formerly under French rule. Apart from Togo*—initially a 
German protectorate, from 1922 a French mandate, and 
from 1946 a United Nations Trust Territory under French 
administration—all these states were from 1904 to 1958 
constituent units of the Federation of French West Africa 
(Afrique Occidentale Frangaise, or “AOF”).* They were 
labeled “colonies” under the Third Republic and “overseas 
territories” under the Fourth. After the birth of the Fifth 
Republic in 1958, with the exception of Guinea, which opted 
for total independence, they were renamed “Autonomous 
Republics,” member states of the (French) Community. 
Thereafter the Federation ceased to exist in law. In the 
course of 1960 the remaining states successively acquired 
their independence: Togo, Mali (formerly a federation of 
Senegal and Soudan, now Soudan alone), Senegal, the Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Dahomey, Niger, and Mauritania. 
There are obvious difficulties in attempting to deal in a 
short pamphlet with such a vast region, occupying nearly 
2,000,000 square miles, and such a multiplicity of systems, 
all of them in the process of rapid constitutional change. 


1 There has never been a proper census. This estimate, considerably higher 
than previous ones, was derived from Haute Commissariat Générale 4 Dakar, 
Groupe d'Etudes des Comptes Economiques, “Inventaire des ressources 
humains en 1956,” Rapport no. 2, Comptes économiques de l’AOF, 1956 
(Dakar, Mar. 1959), p. 4 (mimeo.). 

2For the political history and problems of Togo, see James S. Coleman, 
“Togoland,” International Conciliation, No. 509 (Sept. 1956) . 

3 Between 1932 and 1947 Upper Volta did not exist as a separate territory; 
most of it was administered as part of the Ivory Coast. 
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Even the term ‘French-speaking West Africa’ is in some 
ways misleading, since in fact the French language is in use 
only among an educated minority, approximately 10 per 
cent of the population; nonetheless it draws attention to the 
fact that the political systems of this region have been pro- 
foundly influenced during the past couple of generations by 
their connection with France. Africans who govern these 
states are French-speaking; their outlook was conditioned 
by French colonial rule; French models and precedents 
shaped the modern institutions that they are administering. 

Each day’s events, however, make us aware how inade- 
quate it is to examine West African institutions within a 
purely metropolitan frame of reference. The process of 
European colonial withdrawal is now in its final stages. 
African leaders are making use of their newly acquired au- 
thority to introduce changes which modify or reject the 
colonial heritage. Mali educators are rewriting the history 
textbooks used in schools. Guinea leaders have introduced 
Arabic into the school curriculum and are reorganizing their 
judicial system along lines without French precedent. In 
both Mali and Guinea there has been a drive to develop 
investissements humains (the use of communal labor to clear 
the bush, build roads, construct schools and clinics), justified 
on the grounds not only of economic necessity but also of 
conformity with African tradition. Moves to regroup terri- 
tories have begun to be made across international bounda- 
ries, illustrated by the formation of the Ghana-Guinea 
Union, later extended to include Mali. 

Moreover, European rule has been relatively short-lived 
in most of West Africa. An elder statesman such as Fily 
Dabo Sissoko can remember a time before France effective- 
ly ruled his native Soudan. Some of the contemporary sup- 
porters of President Sékou Touré of Guinea saw first the 
victory and then the defeat of his great-grandfather, Samory 
Touré. Though the first French settlements in Senegal date 
back to the seventeenth century, in most of West Africa 
French power was not effectively established until the last 
decade of the nineteenth century; and in the northern desert 
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regions of Mauritania and Niger French administrators ruled 
for little more than a generation. 


Savannah and Forest 


To understand the relevance of West African history one 
must remember that, during the millennium preceding Eu- 
ropean colonial rule, the initiative—political, economic, and 
cultural—lay with the peoples living in the savannah heart- 
land. This was the region of the great medieval empires 
which at their height—Ghana in the eleventh century, Mali 
in the fourteenth, Gao in the sixteenth—extended over 
areas larger than those embraced by any existing West Afri- 
can state, except perhaps Nigeria. These empires evolved 
complex administrative systems to carry out the various 
tasks with which the state was concerned. For example, in 
the Empire of Gao during the reign of Muhammad Askia 
(1493-1528), the chief officers of state consisted of the seven 
‘provincial governors, the four principal military leaders (in- 
cluding the commanders of the cavalry and the flotilla), and 
seven ministers—the chief of protocol, the finance minister, 
the minister of agriculture, the minister of justice, the direc- 
tor of forests, the chief eunuch (i.e., the controller of the 
royal household), and the chief of the “White Men” (that 
is, of the Moors and Tuareg living within the Empire).* 

From early in the Christian era the peoples of the western 
Sudan® were in contact with North Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean world by way of the camel caravans following the 
trans-Saharan trade routes. Even before this period, there 
is evidence of trans-Saharan communications, derived from 
rock engravings of horse-drawn carts.® By the eighth century, 
ancient Ghana began to be known to the Arab geographers 

s “the land of gold.” Indeed it was upon their gold exports 


4Jean Rouch, “Contribution 4 l’histoire des Songhay,” Mémoires de 
V'IFAN (Dakar, Institut Frangais d'Afrique Noire, 1953), pp. 192-193. 

5 Sudan refers here to the geographic region of which the former French 
Soudan, now Mali, is a part. 

6 See E. W. Bovill, The Golden Trade of the Moors (London, Oxford 
Univ. Press., 1958), chapt. II, and J. D. Fage, Ghana, A ant Interpre- 
tation (Madison, Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1959), chapt. I 


° 
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that the commercial prosperity of the Sudanese empires was 
primarily founded. Along these trade routes moved ideas as 
well as goods; and by the tenth century Islam had begun to 
penetrate into West Africa from the Maghreb, beginning 
the process of Islamization of the region which is still con- 
tinuing. The social consequences of the spread of Islam were 
profound: the introduction of the Arabic language and 
script; the development of an educational system based on 
the Koran and the Islamic sciences; the establishment of 
major centers of learning, such as Jenne and Timbuktu, and 
the rise of a class of Muslim scholars; the use of Islam as a 
supertribal ideology, to reinforce the authority of ruling 
dynasties; the growth of contacts between the western Sudan 
and the great religious and intellectual centers of the Mus- 
lim world, especially through the haj (the pilgrimage to 
Mecca). 

Our knowledge of the early history of the forest peoples, 
who remained effectively beyond the range of influence of | 
Islam and beyond the farthest limits of the Sudanese em- 
pires, is much more fragmentary. They supplied the Su- 
danese empires with some of the commodities entering into 
the trans-Saharan traffic—slaves, kola-nuts, ivory—and were 
influenced by Sudanese institutions. Forest kingdoms of con- 
siderable size and complexity of organization, notably Benin, 
were already established when the Portuguese first arrived 
on the coast in the late fifteenth century. By about the year 
1700 other major states had emerged, in particular the 
Ashanti confederation and the kingdom of Dahomey. But 
the physical environment, with its difficulties of communica- 
tion, helped to preserve small-scale political systems among 
many of the forest and coastal peoples, and until the arrival 
of the Europeans the savannah states provided the peoples 
of the forest belt with their only, tenuous, links with the 
outside world. 

The European impact, and the gradual substitution of 
Atlantic for Saharan trade routes, altered the balance of 
forces between savannah and forest. From the end of the 
fifteenth century on, and with increasing momentum during 
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the nineteenth century, ships displaced camels as carriers of 
men, goods, and ideas. So long as economic relations between 
western Europe and West Africa were based on the slave 
trade, and European traders did not venture far from their 
coastal forts, factories, and barracoons, respecting African 
sovereignty, European influences had relatively little effect 
on the structures of African states, even of those with which 
they were in immediate contact. (Though, by stimulating 
internal and inter-state conflicts over the control of the sup- 
plies of slaves, they contributed to political disintegration.) 
When in the mid-nineteenth century Europeans began in 
earnest to penetrate into the hinterland, they set in motion 
the forces of rapid change which characterize contemporary 
Africa. 

Meanwhile, before this final phase of European penetra- 
tion, major political changes were taking place in the savan- 
nah. While each possessed its special impulse and outlook, 
the nineteenth-century revolutionary movements associated 
with Usuman dan Fodio in the Hausa states of northern 
Nigeria, with Shehu Ahmadu in the region of Jenne on the 
upper Niger, with Hajj ‘Umar al-Tal in a wider area of the 
western Sudan, and Samory Touré in upper Guinea had 
certain common characteristics. All sought to establish states 
of a broadly theocratic type, governed according to Shari‘a 
law and fostering Islamic education and propaganda. All 
were concerned to break down local or ethnic loyalties and 
substitute a wider loyalty to a supertribal political system. 
And they were all, at least in their initial stages, leveling 
movements: they attacked established dynasties and ruling 
classes in the name not merely of religious orthodoxy but 
also of “the brotherhood of all Believers.” In addition, they 
were obliged to develop more efficient, centralized forms of 
administration to govern the various peoples they brought 
under their control. 

In varying degrees these Islamic states acted as focal points 
of African resistance to European penetration into the Su- 
dan. Most of the dioula traders and Muslim marabouts (holy 
men) seem to have been allied with their armies. Before the 
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French could install their administration in the western 
savannah region they had to defeat both Ahmadu (the son 
and successor of Hajj ‘Umar) and Samory. By the end of the 
nineteenth century they had done so, arresting, for the time 
being, the indigenous forces of change in the savanaah and 
frustrating the ambitions of the agents of change—amilitary 
leaders, traders, and marabouts. 

European political administration was accompanied by a 
much slower tempo of economic and social change in the 
savannah than on the coast. The richest territories were 
those producing cash crops for the European, primarily 
French, market: Senegal (peanuts), Guinea (bananas), the 
Ivory Coast (coffee and cocoa), Dahomey (palm products). 
The poorest territories—Upper Volta, Soudan, Niger, and 
Mauritania—were mostly land-locked, part savannah and 
part desert, dependent mainly upon subsistence farming and 
cattle raising, with a small production of peanuts, cotton, 
and gum. There were also large variations in the level of 
economic development within the various territories: north- 
ern Ivory Coast, for example, was much poorer than the 
forest and coastal region. Generally speaking, in the savan- 
nah fewer roads and railways were built. Fewer schools were 
established. Money earnings were lower, since fewer Africans 
participated directly in the economic activities introduced 
with European rule. 

Hence it was above all in the new coastal towns—Dakar, 
Conakry, Abidjan, Lomé, and Cotonou—acting as centers 
of attraction for young Africans eager to earn money, ac- 
quire education, and better their lives, that new social groups 
emerged. From these groups came many of the leaders of 
modern African political parties, trade unions, and eventu- 
ally governments. Initially the urban intelligentsia—the 
“citizens’’ and civil servants of Dakar, for example—took 
the lead in politics. At a later stage the initiative passed to 
‘ to the more numerous primary-school educated clerks, chauf- 
feurs, unskilled laborers, cash-crop farmers, traders, and 


7 See p. 390. 





artisans. In the savannah territories, the slower tempo of 
economic change meant that political movements, for the 
most part, emerged somewhat more slowly. Here too the 
new commercial towns—Bamako, Bobo-Dioulasso, Niamey 
—became the main centers of political activity. But the 
movements in the savannah depended less on the social 
changes accompanying economic development than on the 
stimulus of the egalitarian ideas of Islam, on the memories 
of past African empires, and on the revival of protest against 
French rule among the descendants of those who had re- 
sisted French penetration. 


The Decline of “Chiefs” 


One important consequence of the imposition of Euro- 
pean colonial rule in West Africa has been the decline in 
the authority of traditional rulers. In general, French prac- 
tice differed from British in that French colonial officials 
believed in direct administration and paid relatively little 
attention to African political tradition. The British, on the 


other hand, found it convenient to rule through the inter- 
mediary of a traditional aristocracy, where it existed; and, 
where it did not, to invent one. Immediately after the con- 
quest, French administrators needed African subordinates, 
and therefore sometimes gave preferment to the sons of tra- 
ditional chiefs. To this end, during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, they maintained the Ecole des 
Fils des Chefs at Saint-Louis. Their aim, however, was to 
replace descent with merit as the main criterion for recruit- 
ment and promotion in the civil service, and the school for 
the sons of chiefs eventually gave way to the Dakar Ecole 
Normale Wiiliam-Ponty, whose students, destined for the 
civil service, were recruited by general examination. 

Since the educational system did not produce African as- 
sistants fast enough to meet official needs, a commandement 
indigéne (Native Administration), composed mostly of illi- 
terate and semi-literate canton and village chiefs, was organ- 
ized to mediate between rural Africans and the French 
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administration. These men occupied the lowest rungs of the 
administrative ladder and were distinguished from the regu- 
lar mobile civil servants in that they served among their 
kinsmen. They were regarded merely as “instruments of the 
administration: they participated in census operations, col- 
lected taxes, furnished money for labor levies.’* It was 
French practice summarily to dismiss an official chief who 
did not meet administrative expectations even in cases where 
his claim to office was supported by tradition. Thus in time 
it became possible to distinguish between two types of chief, 
those whose authority had some traditional] basis, and those 
who were simply official appointees. 

There was understandably a greater tendency for tradi- 
tional chiefs to survive in the savannah regions, on account 
of the larger scale of pre-colonial political systems there and 
the comparatively slow rate of economic and social change. 
Thus, among the approximately 2,000,000 Moshi in Upper 
Volta, French administrators initially disturbed traditional 
practices only at the top, naming one of three peers Morho 
Naba or paramount chief. And among the Djerma of Niger, 
or the Fulani of the Futa Jallon (in Guinea), official chiefs 
were usually members of the traditional aristocracy, even 
though not identical with the traditional rulers. In the forest 
and coastal regions, on the other hand, more accomplish- 
ments were required of official chiefs; French supervision of 
the commandement indigéne was usually closer, and it was 
easier, if the performance of an official chief displeased the 
administrator, to replace him with an African he knew, if 
only as a good cook or reliable messenger. In any event, the 
authorities could hardly have avoided making profound 
changes in the traditional social pattern throughout French 
West Africa. The administrative unit, the canton, within 
which chiefs were required to function; the colonial penal 
code which they had to apply; the various minor tasks which 
they were expected to perform—all these lacked any basis 
in African tradition. 


8 Claude Tardits, Porto-Novo (Paris, Mouton, 1958), p. 38. 





Unlike the British rulers of the adjacent territories, the 
legislators of the Fourth Republic gave chiefs no special 
status in the reformed political structure introduced after 
World War II. But particularly after 1951, when the large 
extension of the franchise in the rural areas made it possible 
for the chiefs’ influence to be used with some effect to swing 
elections, French administrators tended to support chief- 
based political parties in order to offset the influence of the 
radical Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (RDA).’ 
While in some territories, such as Niger, this policy has led 
to a temporary revival of the power of chiefs, it is likely in 
the long run—as in Guinea and Mali—to contribute to 
their decline. 


The Rise of New Elites 


Another major social change in French as in British ter- 
ritories was the emergence of a modern educated elite. The 
size of this elite varied considerably from territory to terri- 
tory, in relation to the level of investment in education, 
with Senegal and Dahomey at the top of the scale, Niger 
and Mauritania at the bottom. Increasingly this elite, acquir- 
ing through European education new values and skills, 
tended to displace the official chiefs as intermediaries be- 
tween the mass of the African population and the colonial 
bureaucracy. Their literacy helped villagers in land contro- 
versies; they were often sympathetic allies in litigation with 
chiefs, and enabled veterans to obtain their rightful pensions. 
The status of these educated Africans depended much less 
on their connections in the traditional system than on their 
abilities and achievements in the modern system—as medical 
officers, teachers, clerks, or traders. The constitutional re- 
forms introduced immediately after World War II further 
strengthened their position.” 

The great majority of the political leaders of the period 
1945-60 had been educated in the pre-war state schools. 


9 See pp. 414 ff. 
10 See pp. 405 ff. 
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Very few were university graduates. Except for a handful 
of Senegalese, it was only after World War II that Africans 
were able to obtain scholarships to French universities or 
later to the University of Dakar. (These returning uni- 
versity-trained students, the newest stratum of educated 
Africans, began from about 1950 to constitute a radical 
opposition to the established political leadership, for ex- 
ample in Senegal, Dahomey, and Togo.) Most of those who 
before 1945 succeeded in making their way from the local 
village or nomad school to the regional primary school, and 
thence to the technical school or to one of the few upper 
primary schools, after about eight years of education be- 
came junior clerks, assistant teachers, or assistant techni- 
cians. A small proportion went further to the principal 
federal secondary school, the Ecole Normale William-Ponty, 
described as the “nerve center, the most solid link which 
joined the elite” of French West Africa. 

Admission to Ponty was severely limited. Between 1918 
and 1945, when the educational system became much more 
closely assimilated to that of France, only about 2,000 stu- 
dents achieved the Ponty diploma. The importance of this 
elite within the elite can hardly be exaggerated. At Ponty the 
student body built up connections which transcended terri- 
torial or ethnic boundaries. They mastered the French lan- 
guage and learned to evaluate European ideas. They con- 
ceived of themselves as Africans rather than as Ivory Coasters 
or Baulé tribesmen. For the rest of his life a Ponty major 
enjoyed a status which enabled him to deal with his fellow 
political leaders with special confidence. It was partly for 
this reason that the late Ouézzin Coulibaly, pre-war direc- 
tor of studies at Ponty, made so successful a political direc- 
tor of the post-war inter-territorial RDA. Other Ponty 
majors who achieved post-war distinction were Modibo 
Keita, the President of Mali; Diallo Sayfoulaye, President 
of the Guinea National Assembly; and Diallo Telli, Guinea 
Ambassador to the United States. 


11 Genése, Ponty Alumni Association bulletin, April 1945, p. v. 





Members of this new elite established links through pre- 
war town associations. Although these associations were os- 
tensibly non-political, in fact their members discussed inform- 
ally the political issues which they were not permitted to 
raise legally. There were also student clubs and alumni 
groups: The Voix du Montagnard, which the Fulani students 
at Ponty organized to “help them overcome their shyness,” 
later became the basis of the Guinea political club Amicale 
Gilbert Vieillard and subsequently of the Guinea socialist 
party. Graduates of the Catholic seminary in Wagadugu 
(Ouagadougou) became the organizing nucleus of the Union 
Voltaique, the party which successfully pressed for the separa- 
tion of Upper Volta from the Ivory Coast in 1947. There 
were also rudimentary professional groups, like the teachers’ 
group organized in 1937 by Ouézzin Coulibaly and Mama- 
dou Konaté (until his death in 1956 leader of the RDA in 
Soudan). It was through such associations that the elite 
acquired their initial organizing experience and equipped 
themselves for their post-war tasks as political leaders. 

The federal civil service provided another network of com- 
munications. The great majority of the elite followed this 
career both because it was the usual condition on which they 
had received state education free of charge, and because it 
was almost the only way in which they could earn an ade- 
quate income (except in the Ivory Coast, where coffee and 
cocoa farms offered substantial returns). Following French 
tradition, the federal civil service in West Africa was highly 
mobile. Thus African civil servants came to know their col- 
leagues and learned to think federally. This partly explains 
the willingness of French West African parties to back can- 
didates who stood for office outside their territories of origin: 
for example, the Guinea RDA put up the Senegalese Doudou 
Guéye for election as territorial councillor in 1957, and the 
Ivory Coast RDA was represented for twelve years in the 
French Parliament by the Upper Voltan, Ouézzin Coulibaly. 

The new elite shared also, in some degree, a common 
stock of political ideas. Initially such political education as 
they received came from contact with liberal-minded Catho- 
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lic missionaries, or with Frenchmen of the Left—Socialists 
or Communists—who came to West Africa, mainly as teach- 
ers, from 1936 on. Later, in 1943 the organization known as 
the Groupes d’Etudes Communistes (GEC’s) established it- 
self in Dakar, Conakry, Abidjan, Bamako, and Bobo-Diou- 
lasso. In these groups the younger members of the elite dis- 
cussed the application of Marxist ideas, interpreted by 
French Communists, to the problems of contemporary Af- 
rica. Though few remained orthodox Marxists, they took 
over those aspects of Marxist language and methods of anal- 
ysis which they found useful in the African context. Most of 
those who later became leaders of the RDA—the men now 
in control of the governments of the Ivory Coast, Mali, and 
Guinea, for example—acquired their formal political edu- 
cation in the GEC’s. 

Before the war the elite also acquired their preoccupation 
with African culture. Their answer to the assimilationist 
assumption that African culture was essentially inferior to 
that of France was to devote themselves seriously to becom- 
ing writers, poets, playwrights, students of African legend, 
history, and language—to develop a specifically African 
idiom and standpoint. They sought in this way to demon- 
strate that African culture was as valid and interesting as 
any other, and made a larger contribution in this field than 
British-educated Africans, who were less exposed to cultural 
attack. Léopold Senghor of Senegal was a poet, Bernard 
Dadié of the Ivory Coast a novelist and Cofi Gadeau a play- 
wright, Keita Fodéba of Guinea a producer of ballets, be- 
fore they held office in their respective states. It was against 
this background that there developed the philosophy of 
négritude and the vigorous school of post-war writers associ- 
ated with the journal Présence Africaine.” 


12 The journal and publishing house directed by Alioune Diop (42 rue 
Descartes, Paris 5), which has played a formative part in the post-war 
cultural renaissance in French-speaking Africa. 
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The Constitutional Framework 


BROADLY SIMILAR political processes took place in British 
and French West Africa during the period from 1945 to 
1960—processes of “decolonization,” the replacement of 
colonial bureaucracies by responsible African governments. 
Nonetheless, though the British and French African terri- 
tories moved toward a similar destination, they traveled by 
different routes. 

Insofar as British concessions to African demands for in- 
dependence were met, these followed an established pattern, 
applied over the past century in a succession of territories 
from Canada to Ceylon, involving the transfer of power by 
a series of stages from colonial administrators to democrati- 
cally elected representatives.“ Roughly the same kind of 
phased withdrawal, though at a much accelerated tempo, 
occurred in Ghana and Nigeria. Moreover, there was at no 
time any question of African participation in the British 
Parliament. Hence British West African political leaders 
had no reason to contemplate forming alliances with metro- 
politan political parties. In spite of differences between the 
Conservative and Labour parties on colonial questions, there 
was a large measure of continuity of policy transcending 
party divisions; and British colonial officials in West Africa 
were accustomed to carrying out the decisions of their home 
government, whichever party happened to be in power. 

The basis of French relations with West Africa under the 
Fourth Republic was altogether different. While there were 
deep divisions among the major political parties and schools 

13 For a summary account of this process in the Commonwealth generally 


and in West Africa in particular, see Dennis Austin, West Africa and the 
Commonwealth (London, Penguin Books, 1957). 
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of thought in post-war France, a negative consensus existed: 
all firmly rejected African self-government or independence 
as a legitimate end of policy. The French authorities placed 
France's African territories squarely within the structure 
of the Fourth Republic. They did, however, in the period 
immediately following World War II introduce certain 
major reforms: Africans became French citizens and enjoyed 
limited voting rights and representation in the French Par- 
liament. Hence African representatives in Paris found it 
necessary to contract alliances with one or another of the 
rival parties in the French multi-party system. They were 
drawn into French internal controversies and learned from 
experience that French parties tried to “colonize” the over- 
seas civil service. Like their neighbors in Ghana and Nigeria, 
French-speaking African leaders had to face such basic prob- 
lems as how to organize parties, reduce ethnic differences, 
link the educated elite with the peasants in the countryside, 
develop the economic resources of their territories, and build 
new nations. But unlike them they had the additional task 
of working within a system that was metropole-centered, re- 


jected nationalism on principle, and demanded of them 
close attention to French internal politics.“ 


Assimilation and Association 


Before 1945 French colonial policy oscillated between 
two formulae. The first was “assimilation”—‘the fiction 
whereby the colonies were treated as integral parts of 
France.” Assimilation had its roots in the principle that 
all men are equal, asserted by Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 
expressed in the French Revolution of 1789. In their enthu- 
siasm to translate this principle into law, the French revolu- 


14 Kenneth Robinson, “A Survey of the Background Material for the Study 
of Government in Frenth Tropical Africa,” American Political Science Re- 
view, Vol. 50, No. 2 (Mar. 1956) (Oxford University Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies Reprint Series No. 15), provides an excellent short bibli- 

phy for the political history of French-speaking West Africa. 

15 David Thomson, Democracy in France (London, Oxford Univ. Press for 
R.I1A., 1952), p. 165. The best short account of French post-war colonial 

licy is Kenneth Robinson’s The Public Law of Overseas France Since the 
War (rev. ed.; Oxford, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 1954). 
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tionary leaders extended the legal rights of citizenship to 
the few colonies France then possessed. They were unaware, 
however, of the extent to which their principle, once ex- 
pressed in the form of law, was restricted by the specific 
French cultural heritage. In practice, assimilation, meaning 
the legal equality of Africans with Frenchmen, had validity 
only for those whose background and values were similar to 
those of Frenchmen. 

Before World War II the policy of assimilation was ap- 
plied only to the four “old communes” of Senegal—Dakar, 
Saint-Louis, Rufisque, and Gorée—which were French col- 
onies at the time of the French Revolution. The principle 
that the Africans living in these communes were legally 
citizens of France was laid down in the decree of the 1l6e 
Pluvidse, Ann. II and restated by the Second Republic in 
1848. In general they were governed according to French 
public law, though they were permitted to retain their own 
Muslim private law in matters of marriage, inheritance, and 
the like. Briefly in 1848, and consistently throughout the 
period of the Third Republic (from 1875), they had the 
right to vote for one member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. In addition, they enjoyed what limited measure 
of local self-government was permitted within the French 
centralized étatiste tradition. Between 1872 and 1887 the 
four communes were created communes de plein exercice, 
with their own elected mayors and municipal councils. And 
from 1879, their citizens were represented on a conseil géné- 
ral, or local assembly, with powers similar to those of the 
conseils généraux in metropolitan France. Apart from the 
introduction in the 1930’s of laws making it possible for a 
few highly educated Africans from other parts of French 
Africa to become citizens, the inhabitants of the four com- 
munes were the only beneficiaries of the policy of assimila- 
tion."® 

16 For a fuller account of this phase of political history, see Kenneth 
Robinson, “Political Development in French West Africa,” Africa in the 
Modern World, ed. Calvin Stillman (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 142- 


151, and R. L. Buell, The Native Problem in Africa (New York, Macmillan, 
1928), Vol. I, sec. X. 
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The second formula through which pre-war colonial policy 
was expressed was “association”—asserted as a principle at 
the end of the nineteenth century when imperialist ideolo- 
gies were in the ascendant in Europe, the French Empire had 
expanded greatly, and it was evident that assimilation on an 
extensive scale was impracticable. While assimilation has 
been the demand of the French Left, association became the 
principle of the French Right, and, as expounded by them, 
implied the paternalist belief that it was altogether proper 
for “civilized” Frenchmen to rule and guide “backward” 
Africans. 

Until 1945, association provided the rationale for the 
political system operating throughout French West Africa 
outside the Senegalese communes. Apart from the citizens, 
numbering about 80,000 in 1936, all Africans were formally 
French “subjects.” As such they had no rights of representa- 
tion either in France or in Africa, no access to higher posts 
in the civil service or to universities, and little opportunity 
to obtain secondary-school education. They could be drafted 
into forced-labor brigades, and, under the legal code known 
as the indigénat, could be tried and sentenced on the spot 
by French administrators. The subjects lived under an 
authoritarian system in which public law was determined 
not by legislation but, under the senatus consulte of 1854, by 
executive decree. 

By comparison with the subjects, the citizens were a pri- 
vileged oligarchy. But they knew that their special status 
was fragile and dependent upon decisions taken by French 
politicians, officials, and judges. Partly to counteract the in- 
fluence of local conservative administrators, the citizens 
sought allies in France. Blaise Diagne, the first African 
deputy to represent Senegal in Paris (1914-34) and Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies during the first World 
War, used his French connections to obtain parliamentary 
confirmation that “the natives of the four communes of 
Senegal and their descendents are and remain French citi- 
zens.” Later, a group of opposition Socialists seized the 


17 Loi Diagne, 29 Sept. 1916. 
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chance to become the Senegalese branch (fédération) of the 
SFIO* at the time of the French Popular Front. The man 
who negotiated that relationship, the Senegalese lawyer Me. 
Lamine Guéye, took the then revolutionary position that all 
African subjects should receive French citizenship. The sub- 
jects fully agreed with him; but at the same time they re- 
sented the privileged status of the citizens, whom they 
tended to identify with the French administration. This re- 
sentment partly explains why, after World War II, Africans 
in other territories resisted the attempt of the politically 
experienced Senegalese to take the lead in French West 
Africa. 

One consequence of this oscillation of French policy be- 
tween the poles of assimilation and association was the un- 
sympathetic attitude of French post-war leaders of almost 
all schools of thought toward African nationalism.” Since, 
however, assimilation asserted the essential equality of Af- 
ricans with Frenchmen, it was approved by the colonial 
subjects so long as they were struggling to remove the re- 
strictions that served to maintain their actual inequality. 
But once, after the reforms of 1946, they had achieved—in 
principle at least—the right to political representation, to 
organize parties and trade unions, to publish newspapers, to 
be tried by French judges, to enjoy access to French uni- 
versities, the liberating features of the idea of assimilation 
tended to disappear in practice, and it became clear that the 
doctrine implied the continuing subordination of African 
interests to those of France. 


The Post-War Reforms 


During World War II French West Africa remained un- 
der the authority of the Vichy government. The Republican 


18 Section Francaise de I’Internationale Ouvriére (Socialist Party) . 

19Even the French Communists, as Aimé Césaire has emphasized, were 
assimilationists at heart. For them the doctrine took the form of insistence 
on the basic identity of interests of the French working class and the African 
masses. See Lettre Ouverte 4 Maurice Thorez (Paris, Présence Africaine, 
1956) . Césaire is a distinguished Martiniquan poet and former Communist 
deputy. 
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and Popular Front traditions, on the other hand, were pre- 
served within the Resistance, whose leaders in General de 
Gaulle’s Provisional Government resumed control over the 
West African administration in 1943. The new regime was 
well aware of the political and strategic importance of French 
West Africa, and of the contribution which African soldiers 
and civilians had made to the cause of French liberation. 
This was the background to the conference called by the 
Colonial Commissioner, René Pleven, which opened at Braz- 
zaville on 30 January 1944, to define the future relationship 
between France and its overseas territories and the lines 
along which the territories should develop. While the recom- 
mendations of Brazzaville were a compromise between con- 
flicting points of view (for example, between the ideas of 
assimilationists like Pleven and federalists like Félix Eboué, 
Governor-General of French Equatorial Africa), they none- 
theless provided the basis for most of the subsequent post- 
war reforms. Moreover, it was on the advice of the Braz- 
zaville conference that the African territories were later in- 
vited to send a few representatives to Paris to take part in 
the first and second Constituent Assemblies. 

The first Constituante, working in the atmosphere of co- | 
operation and optimism that followed victory, wrote a num- 
ber of far-reaching colonial reforms into the April 1946 draft 
Constitution. For example, Article 41 implied that the for- 
mer colonies were free to choose their constitutional rela- 
tionship with metropolitan France.” However, since the 
April draft was rejected in the referendum, this provision 
also lapsed and was not renewed until 1958, with the advent 
of the Fifth Republic. 

For several reasons the decisions relating to the French 
Union (the post-war name of the pre-war French Empire) 
adopted by the second Constituante, which drafted the Oc- 
tober 1946 Constitution of the Fourth Republic, were less 
liberal than those of the first. Cooperation within the French 

20 Draft Art. 41: “France forms with the overseas territories on the one 


hand, and with the associated states on the other, a Union freely consented 
to.” 
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coalition government between the MRP,” SFIO, and the 
Communist Party had become less effective. Disturbances 
and revolts in North Africa and Viet-Nam had alarmed 
many French non-Communist politicians. Moreover, Euro- 
pean settlers and commercial interests in the overseas terri- 
tories, organized through the Etats Généraux de la Colonisa- 
tion Francaise, conducted an energetic lobbying campaign 
against the reforms proposed in the April draft Constitution, 
under the slogan “to save the Empire.”™ 

The Constitution of the Fourth Republic laid down that 
the Republic was “indivisible” (Article 1) and placed the 
“overseas territories,” the former colonies, firmly within 
this unitaz~y Republic (Article 60). In West Africa there 
were eight such territories. (Togo was an “associated terri- 
tory” and not constitutionally a part of the Republic.) The 
overseas territories were not as closely tied to France as were 
the Algerian and West Indian “overseas departments,” but 
closely enough to leave them no room to acquire a separate 
international existence. They belonged to the French Union, 
not directly and in their own right but as constituent ele- 
ments of the Republic. 

Power over legislation for the overseas territories in mat- 
ters of “criminal law, the organization of public freedoms, 
and political and administrative organization” (Article 72) 
belonged to the French Parliament. In effect this meant that 
without constitutional revision the system provided no scope 
for modifying the relationship between France and the over- 
seas territories in a federal or a confederal direction. Indeed, 
if strictly interpreted, Article 72 did not permit the French 
Parliament to devolve any of tl.e most significant powers to 
representative assemblies in the overseas territories. At the 
same time the delegates to the second Constituante, realizing 


21 Mouvement Républicain Populaire (Catholic center party) . 

22 From the typescript record of Etats Généraux, Paris meeting, 30 July- 
24 Aug. 1946. 

23 Art. 60. “The French Union consists, on the one hand, of the French 
a which comprises Metropolitan France, the overseas departments 
rs territories, and on the other hand, of the associated territories and 
tates.” 
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that the National Assembly was unlikely to give much time 
to legislating for the overseas territories, provided that the 
Council of Ministers might continue to adopt decrees not 
expressly contradicted by legislation—‘after previous con- 
sultation with the Assembly of the Union” (Article 72). 
Thus, the French executive continued to enjoy most of the 
powers to govern Africa that it had possessed before 1945, 
particularly since the Minister for Overseas France had full 
control over the overseas civil service. 

With the granting of French citizenship to all African 
subjects (Article 81), the legal distinction which had made 
the pre-war inhabitants of the Senegalese communes privi- 
leged among their countrymen disappeared. At the same 
time, a revised penal code replaced the indigénat, and the 
extension of “republican liberties” to the overseas territories 
made it possible for Africans to create legally their own 
political organizations. For the rural population, perhaps the 
most significant reforms were those which freed them from 
the various forms of compulsory labor. 

The Constitution provided for African representation at 
three distinct levels—the individual territory, the French 
West African Federation, and the French Republic. At the 
territorial level, the conseils généraux, renamed Territorial 
Assemblies in 1952, met in the various territorial capitals: 
Saint-Louis, Bamako, Conakry, Abidjan, Porto Novo, Nia- 
mey, Wagadugu. These were modeled on the earlier Sene- 
galese conseil général. Until 1957 their membership varied 
between 20 and 50, elected except in Senegal by two electoral 
colleges, of which the first consisted almost wholly of French- 
men™ and the second of Africans. At the federal level, the 
Grand Conseil, meeting in Dakar, was composed of 40 mem- 
bers indirectly elected, 5 from each of the Territorial As- 
semblies of AOF. At the metropolitan level, Africans were 
represented in the two houses of the French Parliament, the 
Assembly of the French Union, and the Economic Council. 


% A tiny minority of the citoyens de statut civil constituting the first col- 
lege were Africans who had abandened customary law and adopted French 
civil law. 
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By 1951 AOF representation in Paris consisted of 20 depu- 
ties directly elected to the National Assembly on a common 
roll; and, indirectly elected by the Territorial Assemblies, 
20 senators in the Council of the Republic, and 27 coun- 
cillors in the Assembly of the French Union. 

This complex framework of representative institutions 
meant that many of the elite could aspire to some elected 
office. Indeed, African political leaders, like French ones, 
sometimes simplified the complexities by accumulating offi- 
ces. Deputies were frequently also territorial councillors, and 
some served at the same time on the Grand Conseil. Both 
Lamine Guéye and Félix Houphouét-Boigny were on dif- 
ferent occasions simultaneously mayors of their respective 
cities (Dakar and Abidjan), deputies in the National Assem- 
bly, and presidents of the Grand Conseil. Another conse- 
quence of the system was the almost continuous climate of 
electioneering. From 1946 to 1958 West African voters 
turned out on an average of every eighteen months either 
for National or Territorial Assembly elections. This con- 
stant activity, while it gave voters training in electoral pro- 
cedures and party militants experience in mobilizing mass 
support, tended to obscure the fact that until 1957 most of 
those elected had little real power. The Territorial Assem- 
blies had no constitutional control over the local administra- 
tion, though in favorable circumstances they influenced its 
decisions. In matters other than finance—in particular that 
part of the budget that fell within their competence—their 
powers were purely consultative.* The same applied to the 
Grand Conseil, whose powers were similarly limited to the 
financial and budgetary field and which had on the whole 
less influence on the administration than the Territorial 
Assemblies. Only those Africans elected to the French Par- 
liament—and above all the deputies in the National Assem- 
bly—had regular occasion to make themselves heard by the 
French government. 


25 See Robinson, “Political Development in French West Africa,” op. cit., 
pp. 167-171. 
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African deputies enjoyed greater authority and prestige 
than other élus. They had the advantage of parliamentary 
immunity. A deputy could nct be arrested, unless either 
caught in the act or deprived of his immunity by a special 
vote of the National Assembly; indeed, before 1951 a news- 
paper edited by a deputy could not be sued for libel. During 
the Ivory Coast incidents of 1949-51, Houphouét’s parlia- 
mentary immunity kept him out of jail at a time when most 
of the other territorial RDA leaders were under arrest. 
Hence, before 1957 a party’s first candidate for deputy was 
generally its top man; of the nine heads of governments in 
Frencii-speaking West Africa in 1960, seven were formerly 
deputies.” 

Since the Constitution itself excluded any public discus- 
sion of the dominant post-war colonial question—indepen- 
dence—and since the major African parties until 1957 ac- 
cepted the presuppositions of the Constitution, most of the 
debates in the French National Assembly and outside it were 
conducted around peripheral themes. African political lead- 
ers tended especially to stress demands that could be pre- 
sented as simply a logical working out of the assumptions 
underlying the post-war reforms—above all, the idea of the 
equality of Africans with Frenchmen. Thus, by the Deuxi- 
éme loi Lamine Guéye of 30 June 1950, African higher civil 
servants secured not only equal pay but also equal condi- 
tions of work, including vacations in metropolitan France. 
African trade-union leaders argued in comparable assimila- 
tionist language for a liberal labor code for French Africa, 
reinforcing political pressure with well-organized strike 
action. The 1952 Code du Travail satisfied many of their 
claims for minimum-wage standards, limitation of working 
hours, family allowances, holidays with pay, the right of 
collective bargaining, and the validity of collective agree- 
ments.”” Both these laws have had important long-term con- 


26 The two exceptions were the heads of the governments of the Mauri- 
tanian and Voltaic Republics. 

27 See P. Hugnet, Code du Travail d’Outre-Mer: Texte et Commentaire 
(Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1953), and Elliot Berg, “French West Africa,” in Labor 
and Economic Development, ed. Walter Galenson (New York, Wiley, 1959). 
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sequences. They have accustomed senior African civil serv- 
ants to receive unusually high remuneration, and organized 
workers to expect the major employer, government, to meet 
their wage demands when backed by the pressure of the 
trade-union movement. Although wage-earning and salaried 
workers constitute less than 5 per cent of the total African 
population, their expectations weigh heavily on the budgets 
of the new states. 

Other topics for debate and legislation were also in the 
nature of footnotes to the post-war reforms, turning on such 
questions as a common electoral roll and universal franchise. 
Step by step between 1945 and 1957 these goals were 
achieved. At the level of the Territorial Assemblies there 
was first a reduction in the number of seats reserved for 
European voters, and finally, under the loi-cadre of 1956, 
the franchise for all direct elections became universal, on 
the basis of a single electoral roll. By this date the local 
European interests, which ten years earlier had strongly re- 
sisted much less far-reaching political concessions to Africans, 
had come round to the view that they had more to gain 
by attempting to collaborate with the dominant African 
parties than by opposing them. 

Another consequence of the constitutional structure dur- 
ing the period 1946-57 was the creation of a network of 
alliances and affiliations between African and French or- 
ganizations—political parties, trade unions, and youth or- 
ganizations in particular. Assimilationist ideas, the central- 
ized character of the Fourth Republic, and considerations 
of sheer utility all tended to encourage this practice. The 
first such alliance, already noted, was that between Sene- 
galese Socialists and SFIO, which continued through the 
post-war decade; the Senegalese hoped that this might help 
them against their local European opponents, representa- 
tives in the main of the same clerical and capitalist inter- 
ests that SFIO opposed in France. The parliamentary al- 
liance between the RDA and the French Communist Party, 
which operated from 1946 to 1950, also had meaning out- 
side Parliament. To the Communists it meant an oppor- 
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tunity to diffuse their doctrines and strategy over a wide 
region of Africa. To the RDA it meant the possibility of 
access to ideas, techniques, and resources which it found 
useful in its struggle to organize and emancipate the peoples 
of French-speaking Africa. 

These were exceptional cases. In general, parties in com- 
petition in Africa for African reasons became allied with 
rival parties in France. Such alliances had meaning only 
within the French Parliament, where the main contribution 
of the African partners was to give their votes to the group 
to which they had attached themselves. In return these 
groups gave their African partners some patronage; secured 
their representation on parliamentary committees and dele- 
gations to international conferences; provided them on oc- 
casion with ministerial offices; and obtained minor con- 
cessions for them in Africa—the transfer of an administra- 
tor, the pardon of a prisoner, the allocation of housing, or 
the award of a scholarship. 

Such alliances were, however, by their nature unstable. 
While African representatives usually maintained discipline 
with their French partners on non-African questions, on 
African issues they formed an “intergroup,” or common 
front, made joint statements, and occasionally walked out 
of parliamentary sessions. Increasingly they came to con- 
centrate on strengthening the African roots of their parties 
rather than their French political connections. During the 
last years of the Fourth Republic there was a general proc- 
ess of disengagement: African parties, as well as trade unions 
and youth organizations, gradually broke their ties with 
their French associates. 


From the Loi-Cadre to the Community 


Various factors contributed to the profound change in 
the political climate between 1946 and 1956 which made it 
possible for the question of independence, hitherto ex- 
cluded from the agenda, to be raised. By 1956 Africans were 
in a much stronger position to negotiate with the rulers of 
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France. During the intervening decade they had built effec- 
tive mass parties, trade unions, and youth movements in 
Senegal, Soudan, Guinea, and the Ivory Coast, and were in 
the process of strengthening their organizations in the other 
territories. France, on the other hand—defeated in Viet- 
Nam, obliged to concede independence to Tunisia and 
Morocco, and faced with a major revolutionary war in Al- 
geria—was in a weaker position to resist African demands. 
Moreover, it had become clear that it was impossible to 
carry much further the logic of assimilation, with its ulti- 
mate implication that West Africans would have the 200- 
odd deputies in the French National Assembly to which 
they were entitled, by the principle of equality, making 
France ‘a colony of her colonies.” Major constitutional 
changes were also taking place in neighboring African ter- 
ritories: the former Anglo-Egyptian Sudan had already be- 
come an independent republic; Ghana was scheduled for 
independence in 1957; Nigeria was moving fairly rapidly 
toward the same destination. In these circumstances it be- 
came less and less possible to insist upon the rigid formula 
of Brazzaville—that independence was not a possible goal 
for the French African territories. 


The first sign that French policy toward tropical Africa 
was changing was the announcement by the 1954 Mendés- 
France government of a projected new constitution for 
Togo. This constitution, while it failed to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Togolese nationalists, went further in the 
direction of self-government than had previously been ad- 
mitted by France. It was an indication that it might be pos- 
sible for other French West African peoples to obtain ex- 
ecutive power by constitutional means. Their leaders could 
use to good effect the argument, “If Togo, why not AOF?” 
Thus began the second post-war attempt io redefine rela- 
tions between France and French-speaking West Africa, 
leading on 23 June 1956 to the adoption of the loi-cadre 


28 From the speech by Edouard Herriot, veteran French Radical, opening 
the French Union debate at the second French Constituent Assembly, 27 Aug. 
1946. 
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(framework law), and by April 1957 to its implementing 
decrees®; and then, in 1958, to the new dispensation written 
into the Constitution of the Fifth Republic. 

The formal end of assimilation came when the /oi-cadre 
conceded ‘“‘autonomy” to the overseas territories. The Ter- 
ritorial Assemblies acquired new legislative powers on speci- 
fied matters—land, soil conservation, agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, most mineral rights, internal trade, codification of 
customary law, primary and secondary education, health, 
cooperatives, and urbanization. Most important, the As- 
semblies could elect predominantly African executives, 
known as Councils of Government, which assumed control 
over the civil servants working in the enumerated fields. 
The French governor remained in control of the other 
(French) “state” services, possessed certain reserved powers, 
and presided over the Council of Government. But the 
elected African vice-president tended to acquire in practice 
the status and initiative of a prime minister—at least in 
those territories, a majority, where he was leader of the 
party which effectively controlled the Assembly. Finally, in 
spite of repeated protests by the federal Grand Conseil, there 
was no provision for a federal elected executive. In fact the 
loi-cadre considerably reduced the powers and revenue of 
the Federation. 

The loi-cadre reforms were a turning point in the rela- 
tions between France and the overseas territories. They 
transferred to elected territorial governments a number of 
the powers previously exercised, with few democratic checks, 
by French authorities, metropolitan and local. In effect, they 
were an admission that the Constitution of 1946 was no 
longer workable, for they divided the “indivisible” Re- 
public and distributed power between France and the ter- 
ritories. Constitutional revision had to follow, and was 
actively discussed at official and unofficial levels after 1956. 
Hence, when the Fourth Republic abdicated and the Fifth 


29 See the lucid account of the loi-cadre, its background and implications, 
in Kenneth Robinson, “Constitutional Reform in French Tropical Africa,” 


Political Studies (London, Feb. 1958). 
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Republic was hastily constructed, the “Community” clauses 
of the 1958 Constitution reflected this preparatory work. 

The referendum of 28 September 1958 gave the African 
territories a choice: to vote “no” to the Constitution meant 
choosing total independence with, as a consequence, the 
cutting off of all economic, technical, and administrative 
aid from France; to vote “yes” led to the new status of 
“Autonomous Republic,” membership in the Community, 
and the corollary of continued French assistance. Togo was 
not involved in this vote because of its international status. 
Guinea, by rejecting the Constitution, opted for immediate 
independence. All the other French-speaking West African 
states chose to remain within the Community, the successor 
of the French Union. The loi-cadre reforms had already 
substantially reduced the number of overseas questions de- 
cided in Paris, and the disappearance under the new Con- 
stitution of tropical African parlementaires from the repre- 
sentative institutions of metropolitan France followed logi- 
cally. So did the adoption, for the first time, of individual 
constitutions by each of the African states. Each acquired 
wider powers than under the /oi-cadre, residual rather than 
enumerated, exercised by a National Assembly having a 
Council of Ministers responsible to it. Thus the territories 
ceased in law, as they had already ceased in practice, to be 
integral parts of the Republic. At the same time, the Fifth 
Republic completed the work of dismantling the Federa- 
tion of French West Africa, which ended its official exist- 
ence in April 1959. : 

It seems clear that at this stage the French government 
offered autonomy to the African territories as an alternative 
to total independence, not as a step toward it. Indeed, one 
reason for the French decision to break up the federation 
it had set up fifty-seven years earlier—to “Balkanize” AOF, 
as Léopold Senghor put it-—-was the assumption that in- 
dependence would be less attractive to leaders of financially 
dependent states averaging approximately three million in- 
habitants than it would be to a large federation. True, Arti- 
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cle 86 of the Constitution provided a method whereby a 
member state could become independent, but only by leav- 
ing the Community.” The Community, as conceived in 
September 1958, was a system in which France would con- 
tinue to be the senior partner, exercising crucial powers in 
regard to: foreign policy, defense, currency, common eco- 
nomic and financial policy, policy on strategic raw materials, 
and, unless specified by agreements, powers over the super- 
vision of tribunals, higher education, the general organiza- 
tion of external and intra-Community transportation, and 
telecommunications (Article 78). At the same time, the 
Community was equipped with its own specific institutions, 
distinct from those of metropolitan France: a president who 
was also the President of the French Republic, presiding 
over a consultative Executive Council on which the heads 
of the governments of the thirteen member states were 
represented.” There were also, in principle, a High Court of 
Arbitration and a Senate of the Community, consultative 
only, and comprising representatives of the constituent legis- 
latures. 

Most African leaders, confronted with the choice involved 
in the referendum, were not yet prepared to forgo the sub- 
stantial public subsidies AOF had received from France 
since 1947, when FIDES® began to operate. Between then 
and the end of 1956, “public capital investment in FWA 
totalled . . . between $750 million and almost $1 billion.” 
Of this total, “over 70 per cent came from the French Treas- 
ury, most of it in the form of outright grants, and the rest 


30 Art. 86: “A change of status of a member State of the Community may 
be requested . . . The procedures governing this change shall be determined 
by an agreement approved by the Parliament of the Republic and the legis- 
lative assembly concerned. Under the same conditions, a member State of 
the Community may become independent. It shall thereby cease to belong 
to the Community.” 

31In addition to the West African states, the Community included the 
four states of former French Equatorial Africa, Malagasy (Madagascar), and 
metropolitan France. 

32 Fonds d’Investissement et de Déveioppement Economique et Social des 
Territoires d’Outre-Mer, succeeded after 1958 by the Fonds d'Aide et de 
Coopération. 
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in long-term, low-interest loans.” In addition, France had 
during this period paid 27 per cent of the normal cost of 
civil administration—35 per cent if the cost of military es- 
tablishments is included. Since, moreover, steps toward Afri- 
canization of the higher ranks of the civil service had barely 
begun in 1957, most of the new African governments were 
quite unprepared in 1958 to choose independence so long 
as it was incompatible with access to the resources of the 
Community. 

By 1960, however, with the quickening tempo of political 
change throughout the African continent, the continuance 
of the Algerian war, and the threat of civil war in France 
itself, French resistance to the principle of independence for 
the states of sub-Saharan Africa was finally overcome. The 
French government sponsored an amendment to Title XII 
of the 1958 Constitution, making it possible for a state to 
be sovereign and yet remain within the Communauté re- 
novée. Once independence could be realized without paying 
for it by loss of economic aid, all the Autonomous Republics 
became independent and the Community took on the as- 
pect of a “Commonwealth a la frangaise.”™ 

Thus the African leaders had succeeded in shifting, by 
stages, control over African affairs from the government of 
the French Republic to the new African governments. In 
this they were assisted by favorable historical circumstances; 
by the understanding which they had acquired of the work- 
ing of French political institutions; and by the mass organi- 
zations in Africa which they had constructed and which 
drove them forward. 


33 Elliot Berg, “The Economic Basis of Political Choice in French West 
Africa,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 54, No. 2 (June 1960), 
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#4 L.-S. Senghor, African Socialism (New York, American Society of African 
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The Rise of Political Parties 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES discussed in the last section 
must be understood in relation to the political pressures 
that made them necessary—pressures exercised through a 
variety of organizations, trade unions for example, and 
youth movements, but above all through the political par- 
ties. At the same time the parties themselves were naturally 
influenced as regards their structure, leadership, and poli- 
cies by the constitutional reforms of 1946, since these pro- 
vided the framework within which they had to operate for 
the subsequent decade. The reforms made it possible for 
African political leaders to concentrate on building up legal 
parties, using elections as a means of seeking power, rather 
than organizations of a partially underground type, like the 
Moroccan Istiqlal. Moreover, by their stress on African par- 
ticipation in French metropolitan institutions, the reforms 
assumed that African-elected representatives would be able 
to handle the French language and parliamentary procedure. 
This put the traditional elite at a disadvantage: a point made 
clear by the illiterate Baloum Naba who, with the support 
of the French administration and the Moshi chiefs, stood 
unsuccessfully against Félix Houphouét-Boigny in the 1945 
election in the Ivory Coast: 

Whenever he [the Baloum Naba] was able to free himself from 
[official] supervision, he told the people—“Vote for my friend 


Houphouét . . . What will I do in that Paris, with my forty-four 
wives and at my age? I can’t speak a blasted word of French.”* 


Initially the franchise also worked in favor of the educa- 
ted elite. Between 1945 and 1951 the operative principle was 


35 Rapport fait au nom de la commission chargée d’enquéter sur les inci- 
dents survenus en Céte d'Ivoire, Assemblée Nationale no. 11348, annexe au 
procés-verbal de la séance du 21 Nov. 1950, Vol. I, p. 14. 
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that a voter must be able to identify himself to the adminis- 
tration. Under the law of 5 October 1946 the franchise was 
extended to notables; members or former members of local 
assemblies, cooperatives, or trade unions; holders of French 
decorations; government officials; regular wage-earners; min- 
isters of religion; veterans; owners of legally registered prop- 
erty; and even holders of hunters’ or drivers’ licenses. The 
law of 27 August 1947 added those who could give proof 
of literacy in French or Arabic. Those who belonged to 
these categories were for the most part people who looked 
to the local African doctor, teacher, or clerk for advice, 
rather than to the chief. The representatives whom this 
electorate returned to Parliament and the Territorial Assem- 
blies in 1946 and 1947 were almost all members of the 
educated elite—who thus had enjoyed the advantage of some 
years’ political experience when the franchise was widened, 
by the law of 23 May 1951, to include heads of households 
and mothers of two children “vivants ou morts pour la 
France.” 

Another characteristic of the reforms was that they were 
equally applicable in territories in which the pace of social 
and political change was quite unequal. In 1945 pressure 
for political change was especially strong in Senegal and in 
the Ivory Coast. It was much less evident in Dahomey, Up- 
per Volta, and Niger. In some territories—Soudan and, at 
a later stage, Guinea—the new representative institutions 
themselves helped to stimulate political consciousness and 
organization. In others— Mauritania is the clearest case— 
they remained little more than a facade: Though political 
parties emerged, they lacked any effective popular basis; in 
practice government was carried on in the old autocratic 
way, by French administrators with the help of friendly 
chiefs or Muslim religious leaders, for another decade or 
even longer. 

By establishing elections—both of deputies and Assembly 
members—on a territorial basis, the reforms emphasized 
the importance of the territory as a political unit. At the 
same time, the existence of the federal Grand Conseil tended 
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to encourage cooperation across territorial boundaries. Much 
more important, the participation of deputies and senators 
from all the French African territories in the French Parlia- 
ment, and the consciousness of common African problems 
which this helped to stimulate, assisted the formation of 
links among African parties on a wider “pan-French-Afri- 
can” basis. Hence, in order to understand the broad lines 
along which French West African parties have developed, 
one must consider them in both a territorial and an inter- 
territorial context. 


Senegal: From Bloc Africain to UPS 


In 1945, when African political organizations became 
legal for the first time, there began a surge of political ac- 
tivity in the main urban centers. In Senegal this ferment 
was the product of a number of factors: resentment against 
the racial policies of the Vichy administration, which had 
deprived even the citizens of most of their legal rights; eco- 
nomic hardships arising from the disruption of world trade, 
the decline of peanut exports, rationing, and official requi- 
sitioning of goods; the grievances of African veterans return- 
ing from German prisoner-of-war camps. The organization 
through which this ferment first expressed itself was the 
Comité d’Entente, formed in Dakar in 1945, which sought 
to unify the existing town associations. Within the Comité 
a struggle for power developed between the pre-war SFIO 
leaders and some of the younger educated Senegalese asso- 
ciated with the Groupes d’Etudes Communistes. In this 
struggle the Socialists were successful, and the Comité adopt- 
ed the name that they proposed: Bloc Africain. For the 
urban population of Senegal the cry “B'loc, B’loc” came to 
symbolize progress, reform, and opposition to the French 
system. Lamine Guéye, the Socialist elder statesman, became 
the recognized leader of the Bloc and its first parliamentary 
candidate, representing the citizens, with the man of his 
choice, Léopold Senghor, as the candidate of the subjects. 
Thus during 1945 and 1946 the Socialists in effect absorbed 
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the Bloc, and their candidates won with ease the three 
elections to the French Assembly held in Senegal. 
Gradually, however, the Socialists lost their predomi- 
nance. The struggle for power which began to develop in 
1947 turned on a variety of issues. There was an element 
of personal conflict between Lamine Guéye, a Muslim law- 
yer of the older generation, and Senghor, the forty-year-old 
Catholic and intellectual who had played a distinguished 
part in the Resistance. Other factors were the attitude of 
the newly enfranchised subjects, who resented the domina- 
tion of SFIO by the former citizens, and the opposition of 
the mass of the rural population to the essentially urban, 
middle-class SFIO. While Lamine Guéye campaigned in 
the interior with difficulty, dressed formally in well-pressed 
suit and tie, Senghor wore khaki shorts and sunglasses, sat 
on the floor of huts, and ate what he was served: “the deputy 
in khaki,” he was affectionately called by Senegalese war 
veterans. Attacking the jobbery, nepotism, and “clan poli- 
cies’ —collectively labeled “‘Laminism’’—of the old leader- 
ship, Senghor led a breakaway movement in 1948 to form 
a new party, the Bloc Démocratique Sénégalais (BDS).* 
The BDS rapidly established its dominance in Senegal 
and, under a succession of different names, has won all elec- 
tions in that territory since 1951. Its success, like that of 
the Convention People’s Party in Ghana at approximately 
the same period, was due principally to the fact that it was 
a “new model” party from the standpoint both of organiza- 
tion and ideas. With Mamadou Dia, a highly intelligent 
Senegalese school teacher, as his second-in-command, Sen- 
ghor sought to construct the BDS around existing popular 
organizations “‘reflecting the actual social structure of the 
country.’’*? Influential regional bodies, like the Union Gén- 
érale des Originaires de la Vallée du Fleuve and the Mouve- 
ment des Forces Démocratiques de la Casamance; local 


36 For “Laminism,” “clan policies,” and the political background to the 
birth of the BDS, see Kenneth Robinson, “Senegal: The Elections to the 
Territorial Assembly, March 1957,” in W.J.M. MacKenzie and Kenneth Rob- 
inson, Five Elections in Africa (Oxford, Clarendon, 1960), p. 313-316. 

87 Ibid., p. 315. 
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urban associations of griots,* jewellers, taxi-drivers; and 
some of the major Muslim religious orders, such as the 
Mourids, were built into the structure of the new party. 
At the same time the party achieved a degree of internal 
democracy that had been lacking in SFIO, laying particular 
stress on the principles of collective (as opposed to patri- 
archal) leadership, regular reporting back by parlementaires 
to party meetings, representative party congresses, and the 
responsibilities of local party militants. 

While SFIO was in large measure dependent, intellectu- 
ally as well as from the standpoint of organization and 
discipline, on the French Socialist Party, BDS was able to 
develop its own ideology, more closely related to the con- 
temporary Senegalese situation. Thus, while insisting that 
it too was a socialist party, BDS stressed the need to work 
out a new, specifically African form of socialism. It urged 
the relevance of Negro-African, as contrasted with European, 
values—e.g., the African emphasis upon the group, the 
collectivity, as opposed to the European preoccupation with 
the individual. While rejecting independence as an objec- 
tive, it demanded a “rapidly increasing autonomy for Black 
Africa.’’*® And it concentrated in its program on practical 
demands arising out of popular needs—improved peanut 
prices, democratic cooperatives, the rapid expansion of 
schools: and medical centers. 

After several years of almost unchallenged ascendancy 
during which it acquired a large measure of de facto control 
over the administration, the BDS found itself early in 1956 
confronted with a new wave of radicalism—the product 
partly of the prospects of self-government opened by the 
loi-cadre, partly of the growth of vigorous African-centered 
trade-union and youth movements, partly of the influence 
of a new generation of Marxist intellectuals returning from 
French universities. This radicalism expressed itself above 
all in the demand for a regroupement of political parties 


38 A caste of praise-singers, comparable with troubadours 
39 L.-S. Senghor, Condition Humaine (Dakar), 25 Feb. 1948. 





—the sinking of inter-party differences in order to achieve 
the maximum African unity during the period of political 
transition. Senghor and the leadership of BDS quickly iden- 
tified themselves with this movement for a “unified workers’ 
and peasants’ party” in Senegal. As a consequence the party 
reconstituted itself in September 1956 as the Bloc Populaire 
Sénégalais (BPS), having absorbed certain minor political 
groupings” and reinforced its leadership with a number of 
the “Young Turks” who sought to give it a more democratic 
structure and a more radical nationalist orientation. 

In 1957-58 the movement for regroupement was taken a 
stage further by a merger with the Socialists, who had finally 
broken their twenty-year-old ties with SFIO, and BDS-BPS 
was again reconstituted as the Union Progressiste Sénégalaise 
(UPS). The conflicts which had brought the BDS into being 
ten years earlier had by then receded into the background; 
Senghor and Lamine Guéye were able to appear once more 
on the same political platform. But the underlying tensions 
between the divergent elemients within the UPS—pre-war 
elite, post-war moderate nationalists, marabouts and busi- 
nessmen, trade unionists, youth leaders, and Marxist intel- 
lectuals—came once more to a head with the referendum 
of September 1958. The UPS, while remaining the dominant 
and governing party in Senegal (it won all the seats in the 
Assembly in the 1959 elections) was seriously weakened. Its 
left wing—led by Abdoulaye Ly and other returned univer- 
sity graduates—favored voting against the 1958 Constitution 
and broke away to form the Parti du Regroupement Africain 
(PRA)-Sénégal. Yet another nucleus of university graduates, 
the Parti Africain de l’Indépendance (PAI), which usually 
followed an orthodox Marxist policy, had been in opposi- 
tion since 1957 and also campaigned for a “no” vote. Early 
in 1959, moreover, a group of conservative religious and 
business leaders seceded and set up the Parti de la Solidarité 
Sénégalaise. : 

40 Principally the Union Démocratique Sénégalaise (UDS), formerly a 


section of the RDA, the Mouvement Autonome de Casamance (MAC), and 
a fraction of the Socialists. 
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The Ivory Coast and the RDA 


The pattern of political development in Senegal was the 
product of special conditions: a semi-privileged status in 
relation to other French West African territories; the exist- 
ence of a nucleus of experienced politicians with a belief 
in Fabian tactics; a cosmopolitan outlook, associated with 
Dakar’s position as the center of the Federation’s political 
and intellectual life; an administration which preserved a 
relatively neutral attitude to African parties. The post-war 
history of the Ivory Coast was shaped by a totally different 
set of conditions. Here the main initial stimulus was the 
economic grievances of the African planters. 

In the Ivory Coast, as in the neighboring Gold Coast 
(Ghana), a rapid process of economic change, based pri- 
marily on the cultivation of cocoa and coffee, had even 
before World War II brought into being a new class of 
African cash-crop farmers. But in the Ivory Coast, unlike 
the Gold Coast, it had also been official policy to attract 
European planters, more than two hundred of whom had 
established themselves to the west of the Badama River, 
along the southern coast, and along the railroad. Before 
1945 the administration had “systematically favored the 
Europeans.’’*? During the 1930's the system of forced labor 
had been used to keep European estates supplied with Af- 
rican workers. The Vichy administration introduced special 
discriminatory measures: European crops earned higher 
prices; Europeans had priority rights to imported goods; 
and in 1944 they were paid a premium for every hectare 
under cultivation—while for Africans, including planters, 
forced labor was continued. By the end of the war African 
plantations seemed faced with a threat of extinction. 

One effect of this policy of economic discrimination in 
the countryside, reinforced by rigorous social discrimination 
in the towns, was to throw the vast majority of Africans 
involved in the exchange economy into determined oppo- 


41H. Fréchou, Les Plantations Européennes en Céte d'Ivoire, Institut de 
Hautes Etudes de Dakar, département de géographie, No. 3 (1955), p. 186. 
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sition to the administration, cementing relations between 
African planters, laborers, traders, civil servants, and chiefs. 
In the mobilizing of this opposition the farming community 
played initially a leading part—one of the rare examples 
in West Africa of an anti-colonial movement with predom- 
inantly agrarian roots. Its organization was the Syndicat 
Agricole Africain (SAA), founded in September 1944 and 
led by Félix Houphouét-Boigny, a Ponty-trained doctor, 
chef de canton, and a rich Baulé planter. The SAA cut 
across ethnic boundaries, covering most of the forest region 
and touching part of the savannah, including in its mem- 
bership some 20,000 of the larger African farmers. Benefiting 
for a time from the sympathy and support of André Latrille, 
the new Governor and a former Resistance leader, it rapidly 
established itself as the only effective modern organization 
in the Ivory Coast, with a network of local branches. It 
campaigned actively against the system of forced labor and 
decided to recruit only voluntary workers (paying them 
four times the official European rate). Through his role in 
this movement Houphouét first emerged as a national leader. 

The Parti Démocratique de la Céte d'Ivoire (PDCI), 
which later became the Ivory Coast section of the RDA, 
combined within itself three main elements: the structure 
and financial resources of the Syndicat, around which the 
party was initially built; the ideas of the town radicals, 
associated with GEC’s, who developed the party’s organiza- 
tion along modified Marxist lines; and the charisma of 
Houphouét, at the same time president of the Syndicat, the 
PDCI, and the inter-territorial RDA. From 1946 on, the 
Ivory Coast established itself as a rival center of political 
activity and locus of power to Senegal. At this time it was 
above all the Ivory Coast which appeared to the French 
authorities to be charged with revolutionary possibilities. 

The years 1949-51 were a period of intense conflict in 
the Ivory Coast between the administration, supported by 
the French settlers, and the RDA. The administration fos- 


42 For an account of the rise of the SAA, see F. J. Amon d’Aby, La Céte 
d'Ivoire dans la Cité Africaine (Paris, Editions Larose, 1951), pp. 110-114. 
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tered rival parties, arrested RDA leaders, harried its sup- 
porters, shot demonstrators, dismissed pro-RDA chiefs and 
civil servants, and manipulated elections. The RDA on its 
side retaliated with women’s demonstrations, particularly 
in Abidjan; a hunger strike of imprisoned party leaders; 
boycotts of the railroad and of European goods sold by 
expatriate firms; a strike of domestic workers in European 
homes. By 1951, according to official figures (certainly an 
underestimate) 52 Africans had been killed and several 
hundred wounded in the incidents, while about 3,000 were 
in jail. But as early as 1950, Houphouét decided that the 
cost of the struggle was out of all proportion to any practical 
results it might achieve; that the time had come to modify 
the political climate, to substitute a policy of “realism” 
and collaboration with the French administration for the 
former policy of “systematic opposition.” 

This process of reorientation and reconcilation was nec- 
essarily slow and difficult. It was not completed until 
1956, when Houphouét became a minister in the French 
Cabinet, the legal barriers preventing the “martyrs” of the 
1949-51 repression from holding elective office were re- 
moved, and the prison sentences of RDA militants progres- 
sively reduced. The RDA once again enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of political power in the Ivory Coast, winning all 
sixty seats in the Legislative Assembly in the 1957 elections. 
But the repression left a permanent mark on the party from 
the standpoint of both organization and policy. First, the 
structure of the party was seriously weakened by the mass 
arrests of leaders and militants, increasing the tendency for 
power to become personalized, concentrated in the hands 
of Houphouét. Second, the repression generated or inten- 
sified conflicts of a variety of types—between “martyrs” and 
“traitors,” between ethnic groups, between originaires and 
“strangers” (particularly the dioula traders, who had played 
a major part in the development of the party in its earlier 
period). Third, the RDA’s post-1950 policy of collaboration 


43 See, for example, F. Houphouét-Boigny, “Réponse a d’Arboussier,” in 
the RDA journal Afrique Noire, 24 July 1952. 
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and reconciliation meant, in practice, a close working alli- 
ance with the French business community. During the 
1950’s the flow of public and private capital into the terri- 
tory and the stimulus of the Korean war assisted further 
economic expansion. By 1956 the Ivory Coast had become 
much the largest exporter of all the French West African 
territories— exporting 44 per cent of the Federation's total 
(as contrasted with Senegal’s 35 per cent) and making a 
large contribution to federal revenue, while receiving no 
commensurate return. This situation stimulated the anti- 
federalist, particularist attitude of which the Ivory Coast 
RDA became during the late 1950’s the main exponent. 


Inter-territorial Groupings 


Judged by the scale of its operations, the strength of its 
influence, the quality of its leadership, and the intensity of 
the loyalties it generated, the RDA was not only until 1958 
the most important inter-territorial organization in French 
Africa. It also represented the most successful effort to con- 
struct a political organization on a trans-national basis in 
the whole of the African continent. The RDA was born at 
the Bamako Conference in October 1946. The circumstances 
of its birth are referred to in the opening sentence of the 
manifesto convening the conference: ““The reactionaries are 
scaring the public with a bogey—the march of overseas 
peoples toward freedom.” The sponsors of the manifesto 
were the six French West African deputies (Houphouét, 
Lamine Guéye, Senghor, Apithy of Dahomey, Fily Dabo 
Sissoko of Soudan, and Yacine Diallo of Guinea), with Félix 
Tchicaya and Gabriel d’Arboussier representing Equatorial 
Africa. What disturbed them was the diminution of African 
rights reflected in the overseas clauses of the October 1946 
Constitution, as contrasted with the April draft, and the 
pressures of the Etats Généraux de la Colonisation. Their 


44“La réaction agite devant l’opinion un épouvantail: celui du mouve- 
ment des peuples d’Outre-Mer vers la liberté.” “Manifeste du Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain,” in Le RDA dans la Lutte Anti-impérialiste (Paris, 
1948) , p. 23. 
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object was to organize a “rassemblement,” a broad common 
front including French Africans of all political groupings 
and points of view, to work, immediately, fer the full im- 
plementation of the 1946 Constitution and, as a long-term 
goal, for the “liberation of Africa from an odious tutelage— 
imperialism.” 

In the event, this aim of an all-embracing African front 
was not achieved—primarily because, prompted by Marius 
Moutet, the Socialist Minister for Overseas France, the 
African Socialist deputies Lamine Guéye, Senghor, Yacine 
Diallo and their supporters never made the journey to 
Bamako. (Later Fily Dabo Sissoko and Apithy also with- 
drew.) This non-participation of the Socialists had far-reach- 
ing consequences for the subsequent political history of 
French Africa. It meant, first, the isolation of Senegal, as 
the principal Socialist stronghold, from the mainstream of 
the anti-colonial movement. For the next twelve years this 
barrier stood in the way of all attempts at party unification. 
Second, as a consequence of Moutet’s disapproval of the 
Bamako Conference, only the French Communists accepted 
the African invitation to metropolitan party leaders to at- 
tend. Hence at Bamako the Communists were able to 
strengthen their relations with the future leaders of the 
RDA and appear as their sole French friends, a factor con- 
tributing to the subsequent parliamentary alliance between 
the RDA and the French Communist Party. The hostility 
of all the major French parties except the Communist, and 
of the administration, to the RDA during its formative years 
had a third effect: to strengthen among RDA supporters the 
conviction that their cause was just and would ultimately 
triumph. This partly explains the deep sense of mission and 
the strong ties of loyalty among RDA leaders and militants, 
within territories and to a considerable extent across ter- 
ritorial boundaries. 

In spite of its failure to achieve universality, the RDA 
as it developed after Bamako was an impressive organiz- 


45 Typescript of Houphouét’s second speech at the Bamako Conference, 
1946. 
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ation, with sections in all the French West African territories 
except Mauritania, as well as in Middle Congo, Chad, and 
Cameroun. While initially its main base was in the Ivory 
Coast, it developed as the dominant mass party in Soudan, 
Guinea (after 1955), Cameroun, and Chad, and to a more 
limited extent in Upper Volta, Niger, and Middle Congo; 
in Dahomey and Senegal it remained a minor party. Struc- 
turally the organization of the party in each section followed 
the model of the PDCI in the Ivory Coast—with a central 
comité directeur (and a small policy-making bureau poli- 
tique), regional sous-sections, and local comités de quartier 
and comités de village. In contrast with this relatively tight- 
ly knit and centralized system of control at the territorial 
level, the links among the various territorial sections of the 
party were a good deal looser—exercised in principle through 
an elected comité de co-ordination, but in practice, for much 
of the party’s history (especially after 1950), through its repre- 
sentatives in the French Parliament. Indeed, the unity of 
the inter-territorial RDA depended much less on its formal 
institutions (only three inter-territorial congresses were held 
between 1946 and 1958) than upon the relative stability of 
its leadership and the idea of commitment to the cause of 
African emancipation which the party came to symbolize. 
During this period the RDA was faced with two major 
internal crises. The first, which came to a head in 1950, arose 
out of the decision of Houphouét and the majority of the 
party’s parliamentary representatives to break their ties with 
the French Communist Party—which in the changed politi- 
cal climate had become a serious liability—and to adapt a 
policy of constructive collaboration with the French ad- 
ministration. This crisis was eventually resolved at the cost 
of removing Gabriel d’Arboussier (the leading opponent of 
the new policy) from his post of secretary-general; expelling 
the dissident party sections in Cameroun and Senegal, and 
the left wing of the Niger section; and facing, for some years, 
strong criticism from the Left—particularly from trade 
unions, youth movements, and student organizations. The 
second crisis arose out of the loi-cadre decrees of 1956-57; it 
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turned on the related issues of independence and federalism 
and was brought into the open at the third RDA Congress, 
also held at Bamako, in September 1957. By this time the 
powerful Guinea and Soudan sections—which stood, broad- 
ly, for preserving the unity of the Federation and moving as 
rapidly as possible toward effective independence—were in 
a position to challenge the leadership of the Ivory Coast, 
which asserted the principle of territorial autonomy within 
a closely knit French-African Community. It was primarily 
this issue which brought about the disintegration of the 
inter-territorial RDA after the referendum of September 
1958. } 

Other inter-territorial groupings in French West Africa 
never acquired the same kind of power or significance as 
the RDA. This was partly because they took the form of 
temporary alliances among territorial parties, never develop- 
ing the characteristics of an inter-territorial popular move- 
ment; and partly because the initiative in the formation of 
such groupings generally came from the dominant mass 
party in Senegal (BDS-BPS-UPS), reviving resistance to 
Senegalese attempts to exercise leadership in the West Af- 
rican context. The first of these groupings was the Indé- 
pendants d’Outre-Mer (IOM), founded by Senghor in 1948 
as a kind of projection of the BDS at the level of the French 
Parliament and including some officially approved parlia- 
mentary representatives from Upper Volta, Dahomey, and 
Guinea. For five years the IOM existed only as a parliamen- 
tary alliance. At its Bobo-Dioulasso Conference in 1953 it 
attempted to transform itself into an extra-parliamentary 
movement, emphasizing the principle of African autonomy 
within a federal French Republic. The IOM was succeeded 
early in 1957 by the Convention Africaine, and this in turn, 
in 1958, by the Partt du Regroupement Africain (PRA), 
which united almost all non-RDA parties outside Mauri- 
tania and made strenuous, though unsuccessful, efforts to 
establish a single unified party covering the whole of French 
West Africa through a merger with the RDA. The interest 
of these short-lived organizations lay not so much in their 
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actual achievements as in the fact that in their emphasis 
upon independence, unity, and inter-African solidarity they 
—particularly the PRA at its Cotonou Congress—reflected 
the new radical temper of the times; and that, as with the 
IOM before them, it was primarily the participation of the 
dominant Senegalese party that gave them weight and in- 
fluence. 


The Rise of Mass Parties 


During the post-war phase of French West African history, 
from 1945 to 1958, there was thus an evident trend toward 
the rise of mass parties and the decline of “elite” or “patron” 
parties.“* By the latter term is meant parties which—like the 
former Union Nigérienne des Indépendants et Sympathi- 
sants (UNIS), the Bloc Africain de Guinée (BAG), or the 
Parti Progressiste Soudanais (PPS)—depended for their ef- 
fectiveness upon the support of influential notables or pa- 
trons, usually the officially designated chiefs. The mass 
parties on the other hand, drew their leadership mainly 
from “new men’’—pre-war subjects, African planters, trade 
unionists—and sought as a means to achieving power to 
enroll the mass of the population in their organization. 
Hence, while most patron parties were weakly articulated, 
demanding little of their supporters except their votes, 
the mass parties laid great stress on popular participation 
through the multiplication of local branches, the creation 
of parallel women’s and youth organizations, the publica- 
tion of newspapers and broadsheets, the employment of party 
organizers, the distribution of membership cards, and the 
collection of party dues. 

Until about 1955 patron parties, enjoying the moral and 
sometimes the active support of the administration, con- 
tinued to play a significant part in the political life of all 
the French West African territories except Senegal. With 
the introduction of the loi-cadre reforms and the beginning 
of the process of transfer of power to African governments, 


46 For a fuller discussion of this subject, see Thomas Hodgkin, African 
Political Parties (London, Penguin Books, 1961). 
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there was an increasing tendency for such parties to find 
themselves eroded, or to merge themselves with the domi- 
nant mass parties they had formerly opposed. After the AOF 
Territorial Assembly elections in March 1957 and the Togo 
elections of April 1958, mass parties enjoyed a position of 
clear predominance in Senegal (BPS-UPS), the Ivory Coast 
(PDCI), Guinea (Parti Démocratique de Guinée, PDG), 
Soudan (Union Soudanaise), and Togo (Comité de Unité 
Togolaise, CUT). The same general tendency for mass par- 
ties to assert themselves at the expense of patron parties 
was evident, though to a less marked degree, in Niger, 
Upper Volta, and Dahomey. Only in Mauritania, where the 
semi-military French administration remained in effective 
control, was the dominance of the local patron party, Union 
Progressiste Mauritanienne (UPM), not yet overtly chal- 


lenged. 





New States and Groupings 


THE REFERENDUM of 28 September 1958 marked a water- 
shed in the political history of French-speaking West Africa. 
By conceding the right to independence, the government of 
the Fifth Republic ensured that all the territories would 
sooner or later travel that road. At the same time, by giving 
each territory the right to make its separate decision re- 
garding the new Constitution, it recognized the several terri- 
torial governments, and not the Federation, as the only 
legitimate heirs to the powers hitherto exercised by France. 
By confronting the RDA sharply with the two issues on 
which it was most deeply divided—independence and Af- 
rican unity—the referendum brought to a head the latent 
conflict among three divergent standpoints, of which the 
principal representatives were the Guinea, Soudan, and 
Ivory Coast sections of the party. 

The PDG’s first concern was to use the opportunity pre- 
sented by the referendum to achieve immediate independ- 
ence. Sékou Touré defined his party’s position clearly at its 
special conference on 14 September 1958: 

It will fall to us to preserve, for Guinea and for Africa, the honor 
of African Man... . We shall vote “No” to a Community which 
is merely the French Union rechristened—the old goods with a 


new label. We shall vote “No” to inequality. We shall vote “No” 
to irresponsibility. From the 29th September we shall be an in- 


dependent country.* 

If possible, independence would be achieved in association 

with other French West African territories. If not, an in- 

dependent Guinea was conceived as the catalyst of a new 

form of union, prepared for “partial or total abandonment 
47 Sékou Touré, speech to the Territorial Conference of the PDG, Conakry, 


14 Sept. 1958, repro. in Expérience Guinéenne et Unité Africaine (Paris, 
Présence Africaine, 1959), p. 180. 
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of sovereignty, with a view to realizing African unity.” 
Guinea had some economic as well as ideological grounds 
for choosing immediate independence. It was already export- 
ing iron and bauxite and could expect dollars rather than 
francs to finance a hydroelectric scheme at Konkouré. 

The Union Soudanaise, while in substantial agreement 
with the PDG on the principle of independence, considered 
that this critical step should be taken by the French West 
African territories collectively rather than individually. It 
wished to preserve the unity of the RDA as a means to 
maintaining or re-creating the unity of the federation. It 
had other, practical reasons for rejecting immediate inde- 
pendence: its control over the internal situation in Soudan 
was not so complete as that of the PDG in Guinea; and its 
attitude was inevitably influenced by that of Senegal, through 
which most of its external trade passed. 

The PDCI in the Ivory Coast, on the other hand, desired 
at that time neither independence nor unity; it sought to 
preserve a French-centered system, with autonomy and free- 
dom of maneuver for the constituent African Republics and 
the continuance of close economic ties with France. 

Thus the Union Soudanaise and the PDG were divided 
mainly on tactical questions whose significance was only 
temporary. But the conflict between their attitudes and that 
of PDCI turned on more fundamental issues. To understand 
these issues, which affect the post-colonial network of rela- 
tions throughout West Africa, provisional answers must be 
given to three questions: What, broadly, is the character of 
the new state system replacing the old AOF federation? 
What forces make for “Balkanization,” and what for closer 
union? What factors affect the external relations of the new 
French-speaking West African states? 

By its decision to vote against the Constitution of the 
Fifth Republic (by 986,933 votes to 33,784) Guinea took a 
course that for a while cut it off from the seven states of the 
former Federation which opted in 1958 to remain within the 


48 Art. 34, Constitution of the Republic of Guinea, repro., in ibid., p. 34. 
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French Community. Since independence, Guinea has come 
to occupy a special position in West Africa—indeed in all 
Africa—partly because of the conscious policies of the PDG 
and partly because of France’s post-referendum attitude. 


Guinea 


The PDG’s essential structure and ideas were derived from 
the parent RDA. But during the critical period from about 
1953 to 1957, while the PDG was establishing itself as the 
dominant party in Guinea, it acquired certain special char- 
acteristics. Its initial leadership came mainly from a trade- 
union elite trained in Marxist modes of thought among 
whom Sékou Touré was the dominant figure. Rejecting ~ 
French Communist leadership, they played a major part in 
the creation of an independent African trade-union organi- 
zation (Union Générale des Travailleurs d’Afrique Noire- 
UGTAN). They appealed in their propaganda particularly 
to the underprivileged—the “captives,” for example, among 
the Fulani of the Futa Jallon.“ When an aristocrat like Say- 
foulaye Diallo moved into a position of leadership within 
the party, the party newspaper announced “like La Fayette 
on the night of August 4, 1789, Sayfoulaye renounced his 
privileges to join the democratic camp.” This leveling out- 
look of the PDG helps to explain why, after it had become 
effectively the government of Guinea in 1957, one of its first 
major reforms was to abolish the office of chef du canton and 
substitute regular civil servants advised by popularly elected 
conseils de circonscription and conseils de village. 

The PDG carried a step further the logic of the RDA's 
original Jacobinism: if the party was the organized expres- 
sion of the popular will, the party must enjoy supreme 
authority within the state. 


Thus it is the party which determines and directs the action of 
the nation, the action of the districts, the action of the villages, 


49 The descendants of slaves, captured in wars or raids, still characterized 
by an inferior economic and social status. 
50 La Liberté (PDG journal, Conakry), 27 Dec. 1955. 
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the action of every group and of the totality of groups. It is be- 
cause we make this fundamental idea our point of departure 
that we have adapted the political and administrative structure 
of the state to the democratic structure of the party. That is why 
we say that everywhere it is the party that is pre-eminent.” 


The Republic of Guinea became one of the clearest ex- 
amples of the type of African political system that Sékou 
Touré has called ‘democratic dictatorship.” The governing 
mass party became identified with the state: all opposition 
had to be contained within it. But the fact that all, or almost 
all, the citizen body was recruited into the party helped to 
ensure a large measure of popular participation in the mak- 
ing of decisions. 

Firm party organization and conviction made possible the 
survival of the Republic of Guinea immediately after in- 
dependence, even though France withdrew its personnel and 
technicians as fast as possible; cut financial aid estimated at 
about $17,000,000 a year; ceased to buy Guinea’s bananas 
at subsidized prices; removed or destroyed equipment in- 
cluding government records and maps, medicines in hospi- 
tals, and even the plates in the Government palace. In addi- 
tion, the new state was faced with an immediate foreign- 
exchange crisis as well as long-term economic problems. For 
several months France, and at her insistence, her allies in- 
cluding the United States and Britain, withheld recognition. 

In this situation, Ghana’s immediate offer of a “Union,” 
stiffened by a £10,000,000 loan and diplomatic assistance in 
various capitals, and Liberia’s moral support, appeared as a 
timely illustration of “African solidarity.” In the absence 
of Western aid to fill the gap left by France, Guinea leaders 
welcomed assistance from the Communist nations, particu- 
larly technicians, a $35,000,000 “line of credit” from the 
Soviet Union, Chinese rice, and markets for Guinea’s tropi- 
cal products. Whereas prior to 1959 less than one per cent 
of Guinea’s foreign trade was with Eastern Europe, in 1959 
16 per cent of Guinea exports and 9 per cent of its imports 


51 Sékou Touré, Cinquiéme Congrés Nationale du PDG, Rapport de doc- 
trine et de politique générale (Conakry, 1959), p. 41. 
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were with that region. In March 1960 Guinea moved out 
of the franc zone and established its own currency to control 
the foreign exchange it earned or borrowed. In its external 
policy, it became the leading French-speaking exponent of 
the ideas of “Pan-Africanism,” cultivating close ties with the 
more radical nationalists from Algeria to the Rhodesias and 
from Cameroun to Kenya. 
Mali 
An adequate history of the construction and disintegra- 
tion of the Federation of Mali remains to be written. At the 
end of 1958, confronted with the imminent break-up of the 
old AOF, the convinced “federalists” in both inter-territorial 
parties, RDA and PRA, set about to reconstitute a new 
federal system. Since it was intended that the new federation 
should remain within the Community, Guinea was at the 
time excluded. So, for reasons discussed below, was Mauri- 
tania.” In Niger also—where Bakary Djibo’s federalist party, 
Sawaba, had campaigned against the 1958 Constitution and 
had been defeated—the governing alliance (the Union pour 
la Communauté Franco-Africaine), supported by the chiefs 
and the French administration, was hostile to the idea of 
federation. And in the Ivory Coast the RDA, under Hou- 
phouét’s leadership, remained strongly committed to par- 
ticularism. Thus it was the representatives of the four re- 
maining governments—Senegal, Soudan, Dahomey, and Up- 
per Volta—who, meeting at Bamako in December 1958, 
agreed to establish a new French-speaking West African 
federation, and at Dakar in January 1959 approved a pro- 
visional constitution for the new state of Mali, with the 
motto of “Un peuple, un but, une foi!” Shortly afterward, 
however, a combination of pressures from the Ivory Coast, 
from France, and from within led the governments of Da- 
homey and Upper Volta to withdraw. Thus, when the 
Federation of Mali began effectively to function in April 
1959, it comprised only Senegal and Soudan, with Senghor, 
leader of the Senegal UPS, as president of its National As- 


52 See p. 429. 
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sembly, and Modibo Keita, leader of the Union Soudanaise, 
as Prime Minister. 

In Senegal and Soudan various factors over and above the 
federalist outlook of their dominant parties seemed favor- 
able to union. Both territories had in fact been included in 
the medieval Mali Empire at the height of its power, and in 
Soudan especially the myth of the Mali of Sundiata and 
Mansa Musa had a strong popular appeal. Both peoples were 
predominantly Muslim. Moreover, in the context of AOF, 
Senegal and Soudan had acquired a considerable measure 
of economic interdependence. But for the federalists, the 
creation of Mali was important mainly as a step toward the 
realization of what Senghor described as “a Negro-African 
nation of the West.” With a view to achieving this wider 
kind of federation a new inter-territorial political party, the 
Parti de la Fédération Africaine (PFA), was formed in March 
1959, based on the UPS and the Union Soudanaise but with 
sections also in Dahomey, Upper Volta, and Niger. 

Pressure for immediate steps to achieve Mali’s independ- 
ence came primarily from the radical nationalist Union 
Soudanaise. The care Mali leaders took to find a constitu- 
tional formula acceptable to France reflected the standpoint 
of the more conservative UPS, which governed a state de- 
pendent on French price support for its major product, 
peanuts. In these circumstances, General de Gaulle could 
hardly refuse his blessing—confronted, like Isaac, with a 
hand that was the hand of Esau, though the voice was the 
voice of Jacob. 

By April 1960, in a series of agreements, Mali was recog- 
nized as a sovereign state enjoying all the powers formerly 
exercised by the Community and continuing to cooperate 
with France and the other members of the Community.™ 
In practice this cooperation concerned primarily foreign 
relations, defense, financial and economic policy, and higher 

53 L.-S. Senghor, Congrés Constitutif du PFA, Rapport sur la doctrine et le 
programme du Parti (Paris, Présence Africaine, 195 


54“Accords Franco-Maliens,” in Recueil Penant (Paris) , No. 679 (June 
1960), pp. 330-354. 
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education. Mali could make use of French foreign missions 
and obtain French help in training its diplomats. France 
would help in the organization and training of a Mali army; 
Mali ceded France bases, mainly in the southern Sahara and 
the Dakar-Thiés area. Mali could issue its own currency but 
remained for the present within the franc zone. France 
undertook to continue economic and technical assistance. 
In the field of education, the University of Dakar continued 
for the time being among the state-administered universities 
of France. Thus independence in Mali’s case had a very dif- 
ferent meaning from the independence of Guinea. 

Even in its reduced form the Federation of Mali was 
short-lived. The tensions between the dominant parties of 
Senegal and Soudan which led to its disruption in August 
1960 turned primarily on the distribution of offices and 
power within the new state. But they arose also out of a 
more deep-seated conflict between the philosophies of UPS 
and the Union Soudanaise; between gradualism and radical- 
ism in matters of economic and social policy; between a 
broadly pro-French and a strongly pan-African orientation; 
between the conception of Mali as a loose federal system and 
as a centralized unitary state. With the breakup of the Feder- 
ation the name “Mali” was retained by Soudan. 

Drawn by ties of a common ideology and a common 
attitude to African and international questions, the new 
Republic of Mali tended naturally to align itself with the 
Ghana-Guinea grouping. Meeting at Conakry in December 
1960, Kwame Nkrumah, Sékou Touré, and Modibo Keita 
agreed to form a Ghana-Guinea-Mali “Union” whose aim, 
as initially defined, was to “harmonize and coordinate the 
policies of the three states” in all spheres, especially in eco- 
nomic and financial matters, and as regards diplomacy and 
diplom:\:ic representation. An immediate aim was to press 
for a vigorous anti-colonial policy in Algeria and the Congo. 


The “Entente” States 


The grouping of the Entente or “Sahel-Benin Union” 
was conceived as a much looser form of association than the 
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Mali Federation. It was a limited renewing of connections 
among the broken pieces of the former AOF, specifically 
among the Autonomous Republics of Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, Dahomey, and Niger. In a sense the Entente was a 
hasty answer by these four “particularist’” states to the 
federalist idea expressed through Mali and the PFA, and 
the pan-African idea expressed through the Ghana-Guinea 
Union. In addition, the Entente provided the Ivory Coast 
with a sphere of political influence; indeed the Mali-Entente 
division was the 1959 version of the earlier polar opposition 
between Senegal and the Ivory Coast. 

The dominant force in the Entente was the Ivory Coast, 
for it was the wealthiest and the only one of the four under 
the effective control of a mass party. The Entente’s form 
reflected the views of the PDCI and of its leader Houphouét 
(called “notre général 4 nous” by the Prime Minister of 
Upper Volta). These views included opposition to independ- 
ence and to attempts at re-creating a West African federa- 
tion (“a supergovernment with superministers’”™) but ap- 
proval of machinery designed to further technical coopera- _ 
tion among like-minded governments with common interests 
within the framework of the (French) Community. The 
“‘like-mindedness” of the governments of Upper Volta and 
Niger was assured in part by the fact that they were led by 
sections of the RDA rump, under Maurice Yameogo and 
Hamani Diori respectively, which supported Houphouét’s 
anti-federalist policy. “Common interests’’ was reflected 
in the economic dependence of Upper Volta on the Ivory 
Coast, of Niger on Dahomey, and of all but the Ivory 
Coast on France. Moreover, all four governments were faced 
in varying degrees with internal opposition, strongest in 
Niger and weakest in the Ivory Coast, from federalist, pro- 
independence groups and parties, and—they claimed—ex- 
ternal pressures from Ghana and Nigeria. The conseil 
d’entente at its first meeting in May 1959 decided on techni- 
cal coordination in such fields as justice, finance, the civil 


55 F. Houphouét-Boigny, in Le Monde, 7 Apr. 1960. 





service, labor, communications, and public health; it es- 
tablished a customs union and created a development fund 
(fonds de solidarité) financed from contributions equivalent 
to 10 per cent of the revenues of each state. 

In 1959 the Entente leaders accepted Houphouét’s view 
that the Community should be a French-centered federal 
system; that membership in the Community was incompat- 
ible with independence; and that the economic and social 
advantages of Community membership outweighed the emo- 
tional appeal of national sovereignty. This thesis was not 
seriously disturbed by Guinea’s independence, since Guinea 
lost all French economic assistance. But after December 
1959, once President de Gaulle had agreed that Mali could 
obtain independence and yet remain within the Community, 
Houphouét’s thesis was no longer tenable. As he himself 
somewhat bitterly put it: “The ‘renovated Community’ has 
been worked out without our help, and contrary to our 
wishes, which pointed rather to a federal form of organiza- 
tion.’ Thereafter the Entente states were bound to demand 
independence if their status in the Community was to remain 
comparable with that of Mali. They tabled their demands 
at the beginning of June 1960, requesting immediate in- 
dependence (achieved in August) and sponsorship for ad- 
mission to the United Nations as a precondition to negoti- 
ating any agreements with France. 

Except between the Ivory Coast and Upper Volta, the 
Entente lacked any clear economic, geographic, or historic 
bases, any powerful myth through which it might acquire 
popular appeal. Apart from the Ivory Coast, the Entente in- 
cluded states in which the national revolution—in the sense 
of control of the state by a mass party, Africanization of 
administration, withdrawal of French military power, and 
reorganization of the economy so as to reduce dependence 
on France—had made least progress. The stability of the 
Entente therefore was doubtful and its unity liable to be 
disturbed by domestic political changes. At meetings at 


56 Ibid., 7 June 1960. 
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Abidjan in October and at Brazzaville in December 1960, 
this grouping was expanded to include Senegal, Cameroun, 
Mauritania, Malagasy, and the four states of former French 
Equatorial Africa. 


Mauritania 


The eighth of the former French West African territories, 
the Islamic Republic of Mauritania, stands in a class by it- 
self. With its predominantly Moorish, Arabic-speaking, no- 
madic or semi-nomadic population, its historic and cultural 
links have been primarily with Morocco. Its main economic 
ties, on the other hand, are with Senegal and Mali. The 
government—formed by the Parti du Regroupement Mauri- 
tanien™ and representing in the main the traditional mili- 
tary and religious establishment—has hitherto pursued a 
policy of relative isolation in Africa. It has resisted pressure 
for political union with Morocco from the Nahdet al-watani 
(National Renaissance Party) and from opposition leaders 
in exile, and for union with its southern neighbors from the 
Union Nationale Mauritanienne. The consequence of iso- 
lation, poverty, the survival of a fairly rigid social structure, 
and lack of a modern elite has been its government's de- 
pendence upon French administrative, military, and econo- 
mic support, a dependence only partly decreased as a result 
of a $66,000,000 International Bank loan acquired in 1960 
to help develop important mineral resources, particularly 
the iron ore of Fort Gouraud. Whether Mauritania should 
exist as a separate sovereign state, with United Nations mem- 
bership, or should be absorbed by Morocco, was at the end 
of 1960 a matter of controversy, in which the Ghana-Guinea- 
Mali and the “Brazzaville” groups were divided. 


“Balkanization” Versus Closer Union 


Once the question of formal independence had been 
settled and a new system of sovereign African states took 
the place of the colonial system, the future relations among 


57 Post-referendum successor to the Union Progressiste Mauritanienne. 
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these states became the dominant issue. Here it is only pos- 
sible to indicate briefly some of the forces tending to stimu- 
late fragmentation or “Balkanization” on the one hand and 
the creation of larger unions on the other. 

Ethnic loyalties and antagonisms often contribute to par- 
ticularism: for example, the attitude of the beidan (Whites 
—i.e., Moors) to the sudan (Negroes) in Mauritania; of the 
Moshi to the non-Moshi in Upper Volta; of the originaires 
to the dioula in the Ivory Coast. Such loyalties may, of 
course, also assist movements for unification across state 
boundaries, as in the case of the Hausa of Niger and the 
Northern Region of Nigeria, or the Ewe of the Togo Re- 
public and Ghana. There is evidence that the advance to 
self-government may release ethnic rivalries—as in the 1958 
Ivory Coast riots against Dahomeans and Togolese, stimu- 
lated by the Ligue des Originaires de la Céte d’Ivoire. Even 
in such states as Guinea and Mali, whose governing parties 
have a strongly anti-tribalist ideology, ethnic ties have to be 
taken into account and loyalties respected in the selection 
of candidates for party or government office. The effort to 
develop a sense of unity within the new states, a sentiment 
of Guinea or Ivory Coast “nationality,” is likely to pre- 
occupy territorial governments for some time. 

Particularism has also a basis in economic interests, real 
or supposed. This point has already been made in relation 
to the Ivory Coast, where resistance to being treated as “the 
milch-cow of the Federation,” fear of arresting the flow of 
French investment, and desire to use increasing territorial 
wealth for territorial purposes lay at the root of the PDCI’s 
anti-federalist attitude. Even in the poorest states—Niger 
or Mauritania—a high degree of dependence’ on French sub- 
sidies, protected markets, and investment may make a gov- 
ernment unwilling to become absorbed in a larger political 
system. Moreover, as Dr. Berg has stressed, one of the 
principal weaknesses of the former French West African 
federation was “that a ‘national’ economy has never devel- 
oped to any significant extent. The productive coastal 
regions have been tied to the world market rather than to 
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their own hinterlands or to each other.” There were in 
effect “four separate economic units . . . the group Senegal- 
Mauritania-Soudan; Guinea alone; the Ivory Coast and the 
Upper Volta; and Dahomey and Niger.”™ 

To this list of particularist forces must be added the in- 
terests that are bound to become associated with any re- 
gime. The Territorial Assemblies provided a basis for the 
growth of a territorial consciousness, and the effect of the 
loi-cadre decrees was to carry this process further. With 
independence governmental machinery necessarily became 
larger and more complex, generating its own diplomatic 
representatives and military establishment. For the new 
African office holders it may well seem better to reign in, 
say, Upper Volta than to serve in a West African federa- 
tion. Moreover, sovereignty carries with it such advantages 
as a vote in the United Nations. Finally, with the dissolu- 
tion of the old AOF, ideological conflicts formerly ham- 
mered out within the inter-territorial institutions became ex- 
pressed in public speeches and hardened by the new barriers 
arising between the various sovereign states. 

At the same time, there are clearly important and powerful 
forces making for closer union in French-speaking West 
Africa. One such force is the memory of the large political 
systems that existed in pre-colonial West Africa, what Sen- 
ghor has called 
the grand design of the Emperors of Mali and Songhai—to link 
Senegal with the Hausa country and the oases of the Sahara with 
the gulf of Benin, in order to unite the peoples of “Sudanese” 
stock in a vast system which should be politically and economi- 
cally viable. 

Similarly the empire-building movements of the nineteenth 
century, particularly that associated with al-Hajj ‘Umar al- 
Tal, are made use of to argue that there is a kind of neces- 
sary connection between social reform, resistance to col- 
onial pressures, and the construction of large supertribal 
58 Berg, “The Economic Basis of Political Choice in French West Africa,” 
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states. Hence the peoples of Mali and Guinea are encouraged 
to conceive of themselves less as potential nations than as 
nuclei of an evolving West African nation. This conception 
is strengthened by the network of communications, at the 
level of both the masses and the elites, across territorial 
boundaries—through migrant workers; dioula traders; or- 
ganizations of trade unionists, youth, and students; ties of 
French language, culture, and education; the publications 
of Présence Africaine—all of which operate against any at- 
tempt to stabilize existing states and frontiers. 

Of all the forces tending to promote closer union unques- 
tionably the most effective is ‘“‘pan-Africanism.”® Although 
the term has come into more general use in the English- 
speaking territories, the ideology it expresses has become 
increasingly influential in French-speaking Africa. “Pan- 
Africanism” can perhaps best be defined as a cluster of ideas, 
varying in content, but including the assertion of African 
solidarity, on the ground of similarities of pre-colonial cul- 
tures and common experience of the slave trade and coloni- 
alism; emphasis upon the common interests of, and need 
for mutual aid between, liberation movements in various 
parts of Africa; the demand for the creation of independent 
states outside the orbit of any colonial or neo-colonial system, 
and for non-intervention by external powers in the affairs 
of the African family; insistence upon the artificiality and 
contemporary irrelevance of the old colonial frontiers, and 
the need—in the interests both of security and of economic 
development—to organize larger regional groupings of Af- 
rican states, and eventually and ideally an “African Com- 
monwealth.”” These formerly utopian ideas have become an 
intrinsic part of the ideologies of the governing parties of 
Mali and Guinea. They have been expressed in a more 
moderate form by Senghor, who gives priority to a regroupe- 
ment of the French-speaking states; in a more radical form 
by Sékou Touré, who regards the closer union of all West 


60See the brief study by Philippe Decraene, Le Panafricanisme, in the 
series “Que Sais-je?” (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1959), and George Pad- 
more, Pan-Ajricanism or Communism (London, Dennis Dobson, 1956). 
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African states as an objective to be worked for wherever 
opportunities present themselves. The fact that these ideas 
have a strong popular appeal in states such as Niger, Upper 
Volta, and Dahomey, whose governments have for the pres- 
ent taken up a particularist standpoint, and are diffused by 
important mass organizations is a reason for believing that 
they may eventually become embodied in political systems. 


External Relations 


The problem of closer West African union clearly cannot 
be adequately considered in the restricted context of the 
French-speaking states. It raises questions of the relations 
between these states and their English-speaking neighbors 
(the Gambia, Sierra Leone, Ghana, and Nigeria) as weil 
as the remaining states of the West African system (the 
Republic of Liberia, Portuguese Guinea, and Spanish Sa- 
hara). Though the principle of closer association has been 
asserted—at the level of governments, through the Ghana- 
Guinea-Mali Union, the Saniquelli Declaration, and the 
Organization of Independent African States, and at the level 
of popular movements, through the All-African Peoples’ 
Conference*—the problems of the precise form that this 
association should take, by what means and how rapidly it 
should be brought about, remain to be resolved. One major 
difficulty is that the West African peoples, with related 
histories and cultures, acquired during the colonial period 
different national languages, different types of educational, 
administrative, and legal systems, different trade connections 
and currencies—though, insofar as independent states such 
as Guinea and Ghana are tending to move away from colo- 
nial institutional models, this problem may become less 
acute. Senegal’s relations with the narrow enclave of the 
Gambia provide a small-scale illustration of the general 

61 Conferences of Independent African States were held at Accra in April 
1958 and at Addis Ababa in June 1960. In the Saniquelli Declaration of 19 


July 1959, the heads of the governments of Ghana, Guinea, and Liberia 
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in January 1960. 
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problem. The Gambia’s population—Wolof, Serere, Tou- 
couleur—is ethnically indistinguishable from that of sur- 
rounding Senegal; there is constant movement across its 
frontiers, which cut the natural lines of Senegal’s north-south 
communications. Even from the standpoint of the most 
fervent particularist, the territory is not a viable state. While 
the rulers of Senegal, asserting the principle of self-deter- 
mination, have not so far attempted to force the issue, they 
clearly assume that the Gambia will before long determine 
itself into their orbit. 

Greater difficulties arise where the states concerned are 
more nearly of the same order of magnitude. There is a 
tendency for the more powerful and highly orgarized system 
to attract neighboring systems that are weaker and less well- 
organized—as Guinea attracts Sierre Leone and Portuguese 
Guinea; Ghana attracts Togo, Upper Volta, and to some 
extent even the Ivory Coast; Nigeria attracts Niger and 
Dahomey and possibly Chad and Cameroun. In all these 
cases the ethnic and economic arguments for closer union 
are strong. But resistances to what is regarded as the “expan- 
sionism”’ of the attracting power are also strong—and in the 
case of Portuguese Guinea there is the added complication 
of the continuance of an authoritarian colonial administra- 
tion. Hence efforts to achieve the kind of closer West African 
union which the existing Ghana-Guinea-Mali Union seeks 
to promote seem likely to involve considerable changes in 
the outlook and composition of the governments of the at- 
tracted states, the organization of their economies and the 
direction of their foreign trade, and in some cases the status 
and authority of chiefs. Meanwhile, during this period of 
transition tensions would seem inevitable, less between 
English-speaking and French-speaking states as such than 
between Pan-Africanist and particularist regimes, tensions 
such as have already occurred between Ghana and Togo. 

The problems arising out of relations with the North 
African states are of a different order. A satisfactory basis 
of cooperation remains to be worked out between two 
distinct state systems which have been in contact for over 
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a millennium. This raises two major issues: one immediate 
—the Algerian question; the other longer-term—the develop- 
ment of Saharan resources and of trans-Saharan communica- 
tions. The problem of Algerian independence has been of 
increasing concern to West African governments and popular 
organizations. The concentration of a large French military 
force in Algeria is seen as a threat to the security particularly 
of the adjacent states—Mali, Niger, and Mauritania. In the 
case of mass parties, especially the PDG and the Union 
Soudanaise, there is a consciousness of common political 
aims as well as a recognition that the prolonged military 
struggle of the Algerians has materially assisted independ- 
ence movements in other parts of Africa. At the same time, 
the continuance of the Algerian war is recognized as a major 
cause of weakness, disunity, and instability for the Com- 
munity. 

Thus in present circumstances opposition to the présence 
francaise in Algeria and in the Sahara—and to such manifes- 
tations of it as nuclear tests or the Organisation Commune 
des Régions Sahariennes (OCRS)*—provides a measure of 
common ground for the states of the. West African and 
North African systems. But there is recognition of the need 
to find an enduring basis of cooperation once European 
colonial power has been withdrawn from the region. Fron- 
tiers are one aspect of this problem of cooperation. True, 
the existing Saharan frontiers have little meaning, being for 
the most part simply lines drawn on a map by the French 
authorities early in the present century. In a sense it is one 
civilization that embraces both shores of the Sahara, from 
Goulimine and Ghadames to Timbuktu and Agades; Moors, 
Tuareg, and Hausa move freely between both worlds. None- 
theless—though Shingit (Mauritania and Spanish Sahara) 
might choose to link itself with Morocco—Mali and Senegal 
would certainly oppose any general tendency of the Maghreb 
states to extend their frontiers southward on the lines once 
advocated by the Moroccan IJstiqlal. But, given a settlement 


62 An agency set up by the French government in January 1957 to plan 
and coordinate economic development in the Sahara. 
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of frontier problems, there is a solid basis of common eco- 
nomic interest—over and above the historic ties of Islamic 
culture and the new ties of pan-African ideology—uniting 
the West African states with those of the Maghreb: the pos- 
sibility of developing the mineral resources of the Sahara 
for the benefit of both groups of states. In these circumstan- 
ces the underlying idea of OCRS, stripped of its illusions 
of French grandeur—of an inter-African Saharan Authority 
under the control of the Saharan powers, drawing on ex- 
ternal technical assistance—might in time be applied; and 
the renewal of the trans-Saharan system of communications, 
in decline since the nineteenth century, might become an 
economic as well as a political necessity. 

There remains the question of relations with France. 
From this brief review two trends should be apparent: one, 
the constant modification of French West African institu- 
tions under pressure from African political forces; the other, 
the diminishing importance of relations between the West 
African territories and France and the increasing importance 
of inter-African relationships. Both these trends seem likely 
to continue. The présence francaise in West Africa had 
various aspects—political, military, economic, cultural. The 
political présence has now, in principle, been withdrawn. 
Given the existing pressures for neutralism in West Africa, 
the military présence, already eliminated in Guinea, is 
unlikely to survive for long. The economic présence is more 
deeply rooted, but the political independence of French- 
speaking West Africa is bound to imply decreasing economic 
dependence. There remains the cultural présence, France’s 
most enduring contribution. Long after the new West 
African state system has emerged from the colonial epoch, 
the use of the French language and modes of thought, re- 
spect for the French rationalist tradition from Descartes 
to Sartre, the intellectual métissage of which Senghor has 
often spoken, are likely to continue as intrinsic elements 
of a new West African culture. 
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